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“ILLINOIS NEEDS HIM” |: 


The next four years will be. a period 
when the best legal ability and some old 
fashioned honesty will be required in the 
Attorney General's office. 










This is your opportunity to select one 
of the outstanding lawyers of the state 
as your attorney. 


CHARLES W. HADLEY 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
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Bathe-Drink and 
Play your way to 


HEALTH 

















HOTEL 


Now, at new low rates, you can enjoy the famous 
“Fred Hagel Cuisine” and all the advantages of 
the very finest and most completely equipped ¢ 
mineral baths at the Spa. 

Come now for at least a few days and take ad- 
vantage of the healthful healing waters and baths, 
play golf on our two beautiful 18 hole courses 
and enjoy all your favorite outdoor sports. 

Mr. Hagel extends to you his personal invitation 
to visit the New Snapp Hotel and partake of 
its cordial hospitality. For reservations or illus- 
trated folder wire or write— 


FRED F. HAGEL, President 
THE NEW SNAPP HOTEL, EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 
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NOW- } it's an improved selective disc f 
A Message to  § ind © © L the aime am aa emnelin nadie rath 


EXECUTIVES “CIANT" 


Children should not pay the penalty 


of lessened educational opportunity | BETTER THAN EVER 
because of economic ills 


@ Educators and School Officials should face educa- 
tional problems today with a unified purpose: Schools 
must progress, must offer ever better standards in educa- 
tion—and at the same time institute economies enabling 
practical operation within available budgets. 

It is possible to undertake a modernizing program in 
connection with old or obsolete schools without special 
ame or costly expenditure. Many able educators have 
practical plans for obtaining the es seating essential 


e. progress ue _— ~~ can be put into 
effect economi . Through businesslike, conservative, 
and proved procedure, tan Vm seating so essential | APSCO AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 
to modern teaching methods can be installed in present | have always represented the highest possible QUALITY 
buildings without cost consciousness to the community. . 

New seats that make it easy and natural to sit erect, that 
safeguard wt art eos vital organs from being 


| and we have originated all the worthwhile improvements 
in the present models of pencil sharpeners for schools 


The deeply undercut APSCO CUTTERS — hollow 


i . ind to zor edge never scr. They Cut 
—that induce correct posture habits grou a razor edge never scrape y 


cramped and cro 
which eadand for life—seats that make for a schools ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE 
until new buildings can be conveniently undertaken. 

Modern classrooms pay large returns in teaching effi- AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO,, | 
ciency and educational economy. Educators are invited 
to write us (or use Coupon) concerning modern seat- 
ing and practical plans for replacing obsolete seating. 





For Your Reseating A a ti Namen ga 
American Universal Desks—Now! 
Wh reseat your classrooms—one roomor every 
soom—be sure you obtain the greatest VALUE for 
Pp EL Sh ht : 
$s scienti i 
make erect sitting natural and comf lll. 
revent slumping which crowds vital organs. It 
features that assist in sight conservatio: 


n—and 

other important improve- 

ed Eee USEFUL SCIENC 

Poster and Authoritative Soo A New Series by Weed and Rexford 

Seating Booklets(They contain no advertising) 

Send the coupon for free three-color posture Book One—Grade 7 

children why they should sit ERECT. Teachers, 

Principals or Superintendents will be supplied Book Two—Grade 8 
: ‘ on reque: y 

euuaivs podiiiemina beatles Lond ie te TYLE, vocabulary, subject matter and 


meer oo oe experiments are well within the prop- 
er grade level. Correct attitudes and 


American Seating Company habits are stressed, rather than a vast con- 
Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, glomeration of scientific data. There is a 

Sy 2 Churches and Public Auditoriums wealth of up-to-date photographs, draw- 
ates General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN ings, diagrams, charts, graphs and maps. 
ee Branches in All Principal Cities Book Two was adopted by the State of 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 7-0. Florida for basal use within twenty days 
— wnically RESEAT obligation, full decal of publication. 









































can be economi: TED within the limit of our 
me FREE, a copy of your Posture Poster and copies of the ets checked 


ee Dl ———ESSESES Write for further information 
‘npr tact naman ite coe: ae aes ' JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 

Position . i O Number of srooms pS P 
een rece Zen cee | ree etenenst poses fubeodene aac egg gor alan ee arg ee ROE 
© Forty Years of School Seating. UO The Buving of School Basipment 
——————————————————— 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


June 20 to August 12, 1932 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Summer courses are specifically designed for School 
Administrators, Deans and Counsellors, Supervisors, 
and Teachers in Teachers’ Colleges, Senior and Junior 
High Schools, Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
Special Conference on School Finance and Adminis- 
tration. Special emphasis on Graduate work. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Forty courses offered in Play Production and Direct- 
ing; Auditorium Work, Creative Dramatics, Modern 
Drama, Children’s Theatre, Debate and Oratory. 
Special Students’ Stock Co. The Master’s degree may be 
obtained in three summers by those specially qualified. 


1 


Look Ahead! Protect Your Future with Advanced Degree or 
Promotional Credit. Depression Makes Competition Keener for All 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The Master’s degree may be conferred upon satisfac- 
tory completion of thesis and three summers’ work in: 


Literature Speech 
Commerce 


Law 


Journalism 
Natural Sciences Liberal Arts 
Social Sciences Education 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Begins June 20, closes July 28, 1932. Following Depart- 
ments offer summer courses: Music Education, Public 
School Music, Normal Piano Methods, Orchestra 
and Band, Church and Choral Music, History and 
Appreciation. Summer Band of one hundred pieces. 


The Northwestern University Campus is located on the Shore of Lake Michigan. 
Sandy Beaches. A Great-Lake Resort. Study and Recreation in CHICAGO. 





For free bulletin write to Summer Session, 109 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 




















A Revolutionary Revision 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


NOW— SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Comprehensively Treated for the First Time 
in a Classroom Encyclopedia 


Leading educators who know what has been going 
on here at Compton’s, marvel at the forethought 
displayed in this significant undertaking. They are 
amazed at the comprehensive scope and treatment of 
the Social and General Sciences in this new and 
enlarged (15th) Compton Edition. 


Thousands of pages have been revised. . . hundreds of articles 
rewritten and expanded... hundreds of new subjects treated... 
thousands of dollars worth of plates and type forms discarded 
and replaced by new and added material, to give you in this 15th 
revision the specially prepared and coordinated material now so 
universally demanded on Social Science subjects. The actual 
work was started early in 1929. 


A committee of nationally known educators, headed by Dr. W. C. 
Bagley of Columbia University, was organized. A nation-wide 
survey by expert teachers of classroom needs in both text and 

ictures was begun under the direction of Dr. Charles Russell, 
incipal of State Normal School, Westfield, Massachusetts. 
More than 2000 librarians were written for test questions and 
suggestions. More than 100 new editors and a greatly augmented 
office editorial staff were put to work. The new and expanded 15th 


edition of Compton’s which is just eoning from the presses is the 
result. Ithas been completely refolioed. It contains approximately : 


1,250 Pages of New Material—75,000 Index Entries 
800 additional pages. 
1250 pages of new material. 
140 new major articles. 
500 completely rewritten and expanded articles. 
1200 revised articles. 
5000 new fact articles. 
900 new pictures, drawings, and graphs. 
New 1932 political maps in color, giving both new and old geo- 


graphic names. 

New and expanded outlines, placed with their subjects, giving page 
numbers for all references. 

Completely reset Fact-Index, expanded to cover 75,000 index entries. 


And the price has not been advanced! 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES 
| F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY a 
| Dept. 124 Compton Bidg., 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
lease send me, without obligation, sample pages including the article on 


new and expanded 15th edition of Compton's. 


Colonia! Arts and Crafts by Dr. Curtis Nettels, and complete information on this | 


| City 








Mail coupon for free sample pages; also a free copy of the new, interesting article on Colonial Arts and Crafts, written 


from the social science viewpoint by Dr. Curtis Nettels, 


e Professor of History, University of Wisconsin. 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers, COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Now you can make 
that dream come true ! 


CRUISE EVERY 
COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


During your Summer Vacation 
LOW ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 


ADULT 
MEMBERS 


*690., 


STUDENT 


MEMBERS on +550 


Strictly first class throughout. Rates in both cases include 
complete shore excursions and every other necessary expense. 


VERY teacher and student must 

dream of visiting the countries that 
consume countless hours in the study 
of history, languages, art, architecture, 
religion and philosophy. 


Now you can make this dream come 
true under ideal conditions and at rates 
within the reach of practically all teach- 
ers and thousands of students. Now, on 
one American ship, under one American 
management, and with every American 
comfort, you can make a first class tourof 
every country on the Mediterranean dur- 
ing your summer vacation. Contrary to 
the supposition of inexperienced travel- 
ers, July and August are ideal months 
to take this cruise. 


James Boring Company has chartered 
the luxurious world-cruising steamer 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON from the Dol- 
lar Steamship Lines. The cruise will sail 
from New York July 2nd and return 
September 2nd, after visiting 48 world- 
renowned cities and places, in 20 coun- 
tries and islands, on 3 continents. 

The cruise will be personally directed 
by James Boring, ted by a b 
of prominent educators and student 
counsellors, in addition to his large staff 
of travel experts. The cruise program will 

rovide optional courses of lectures and 

ld projects which may be offered for 
college credit. 

The cruise will be strictly first class 
tn hout. All staterooms are outside, 
providing a maximum of light, air and 
cheerfulness. Large gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools and open decks will combine 
the most attractive features of the finest 
resorts ashore with the unlimited recrea- 
tioual and educational bene- 
fits of a Mediterranean cruise. 


Investigate this trip of alife- 
time! An Mustened desssip- 
tive booklet will be sent on 

nest. Apply to our nearest 
office or your local travel 
agent for details of this or 
other James Bor*ug Vacation 
Voyages. 




























WHERE WE GO 
Azores, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Algiers, Carthage, Tunis, 
Palermo, Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Syracuse, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Pyramids and Sphinx, Suez Canal, 
PortSaid, Jaffa, jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, Dead Sea and jordan, Haifa, 
Mount Carmel, Acre, Nazareth, Tiber- 
ias, Sea of Galilee, Capernaum, Beirut, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Aegean Islands, 
Dardanelles, istanbul, Black Sea, 
Athens, Dalmatian Coast, Venice, 
Spalato, Messina, Leghorn, Monte 
Carlo, Nice, Marseilles, Balearic 
Islands. (Paris and London, Optional.) 

















Other James Boring 
VACATION VOYAGES 
NORTH CAPE AND MIDNIGHT SUN 


A cruise of e ional luxury and inter- 
est. From New York June 24 on famous 
eng” eee | S. S. FRANCONIA, then 
from ~—_ to Norway, North Ca 
and Land of the Midnight Sun on t 
world’s most pe yacht, STELLA 
POLARIS. 37 thrilling days, $675, in- 
cluding shore excursions. 


AROUND THE WORLD AND FAR EAST 
Supreme travel experiences! Around the 
World in 80 da s—rates as low as $1390. 
Orient toure—Japan, China, H % 
Philippi Hawaii — $545 up. Saili 
from tle July 9; palatial steamers of 


AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


European tours to suit every vacation 
ie requirement of students, 
teac others of like 
ideals, emphasizing con- 
genial, leisurely, cultural 
travel. ensive all- 
expense tours as low as $410. 


Educational 


Department 
JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or 333 MN. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
or 91 Forsyth St., M. W., Atianta. 


eee 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings 


State Association of Elementary Super. 
visors, annual meeting, April 22-23, 
Aurora. Speakers: Dr. Ernest O. Melby, 
Northwestern University; Dr. R. L. Ly- 
man, University of Chicago; Dr. Wilber 
Tee Beauchamp, University of Chicago. 
All supervisors, critic teachers and others 
interested in supervision are urged to 
attend. Information about reservations 
can be secured from Ruth Clendenen, 
Secretary, Streator, Illinois. 





Progressive Oral Advocates, National 
Convention, May 5-6-7, Hotel Alms, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Speakers: Dr. Max A. 
Goldstein, President, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Lovis, and also president of 
the above organization; Dr. G. Oscar 
Russell, Ohio State University; Dr. Helen 
Schick, St. Louis; Miss Clara Newlee, 
Principal, Parker Practice School, Chi- 
cago. 





IWinois Academy of Science, Junior 
Section, will meet at the University of 
Chicago, May 6-7. All high school science 
teachers and pupils are invited to attend. 
For further information write Miss Mable 
Svencer, Granite City Community High 
School, Granite City, Mlinois. 





First World Congress on Recreation, 


Los Angeles, July 23-29. The object- 
ives of the Congress are: (1) To provide 
an international exchange of informa- 
tion and experience on play, recreation 
and the recreational use of leisure; (2) 
To build interest and support for the 
movements in all countries; (3) To pro- 
vide one further means of developing in- 
ternational good will. Discussions will 
be held on topics of facilities and activi- 
ties such as parks, playgrounds, commun- 
ity recreation buildings, games, athletics, 
music, drama, arts and crafts, camping, 
biking and other leisure time activities 
organized and developed upon a commu- 
nity basis. Both rural and urban activities 
are to be considered. A limited amount 
of space will be available for educational 
exhibits for which there will be no 
charge. There will also be commercial 
exhibits. A special tour en route to Los 
Angeles with stop-overs in a number of 
cities is being planned. Admission to the 
Congress is open to anyone. All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Mr. 
T. E. Rivers, Administrative Secre- 
tary, International Recreation Congress, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Southeastern Division, |. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Flora, October 13-14, 1932. 
Speakers now scheduled include Senator 
Robert Lafollette, Hon. Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Louis Kulcinski, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education; Mr. Thomas 
Skeyhill, Congressman Claude V. Par- 
sons. 





Wedding | iitand-saswme tet 
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G. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in steictest confidence 


= SUMMER SESSION, 1932 


Naturally you want your personal money problems June 20th to July 29th 
kept confidential. It is your privilege to work your way 
out of debt in strictest confidence . . . on the special 
Household Loan Plan for school teachers. Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 

Loans *300 and less by mail 


on your signature Special Courses for Teachers 


Household trusts your word. You do not even have to 
come personally to our offices. You can complete the 


entire transaction by mail. Business, Social Work, Engineering, 


Also Courses in 


You have our word, the word of America’s foremost Nursing, Art, Music 
> 


personal finance organization, that your friends or 
trades-people will not be informed; your school board 


will not be notified; your confidence will be respected. For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Director of the Sum- 
mer Session, Room 209 Duncker Hall, Washington University, 


The cost is as little as Household, with all the St. Louis 
economies of large volume and efficient management, 
can make it. You have up to 20 months to repay, 
with no fines, deductions, or extra charges. 


Just mail the coupon for full information. No obli- 
sition = Sse}, 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
By WiuuM H. Etson 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street ’ Wiueuam S. Gray 


ALTON—Tth Floor JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building , 
s L— Nasioast Boot Building MOLINE—4th Floor ‘A "5 A complete series for 
th Floor Fifth Avenue Building grades 1 to 6 


Mercantile Block 
BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor yy wd 


Durley Building e . e 
ROCKFORD—Sth Floo: 
CHAMPAIGN—4ch Floor Rockford National Be k Buildi A service which gives new 


DECATUR—4th Fi ROCK ISLAND—4th Floor ; va ad 
ECATUR—4th Floor fa edy q y meaning to theword ‘’basic’’! 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, a . s 
Tarbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building —In primary grades: more interesting 
epee Floor bal nae enemy Re Floor ° ‘ 
Hill ilding worthwhile content in a vocabulary 


controlled for mastery. 
—In intermediate grades: the key book 
to a unit plan of organizing the entire 
reading course. 

Ask for details—a post card will do 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 


Meisundeenood “or Dumetonny expente. nae — -—cieaememmmm 
Of Put me to any expense. 
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by bl Jeaayees TeacHer at Springfield, Illinois, 
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ld address and 
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SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, Author of 


“SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


Used Parker's Pressureless Writing Pen 





Now... 


Black and 
Burgundy 


Red 


A new—a breath-taking Beauty 
by Parker 


at three dollars less than the 
usual ten dollar price scale 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Now comes Parker's famous Pressureless Writing 
in a jewel-like Pen of iridescent Black and Bur- 
gundy Red. 
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y} Home Economics 





By 


ANNA H. TJADEN 


Supervisor Home Economics 
Peoria, Illinois 


HE COURSE in Home Eco- 

nomics for Boys that is ‘‘being 

tried out’’ in two of the Peoria 

High Schools, is one of the new 
courses planned by the Curriculum 
Committee of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomies Association. The course is 
given two hours per day for one se- 
mester and is open to Junior and Sen- 
ior boys. It is a course for which col- 
lege entrance credit will be granted 
by our State University. 

In Peoria, we have a most fortunate 
situation which is this—the principals 
of our high schools really feel that the 
Home Eeonomices Department is a 
very important part of the high- 
school curriculum. All Home Eco- 
nomics courses are elective and the 
number of girls enrolled in Home 
Economies classes is over one-half of 
the total enrollment; so it can readily 
be seen that we have real co-operation 
from the high-school principals. The 
Superintendent of Schools and the 
Board of Education have faith in our 
good judgment in trying out any new 
projects; so here again we have good 
backing so long as we remain within 
our budget allowance. The men teach- 
ers in the Industrial Arts Department 
of the city have given us their most 
hearty support and these instructors 
were the first to want to know the 
contents of the course. A son of the 
Supervisor of Industrial Education 
and a son of the Head of the Manual 
Training Department of the Manual 
Training High School were among the 
first students to enroll. 

Many teachers have asked how our 
courses were organized. The first 
boys’ class was organized at Manual 
Training High School in June, 1930, 
after the programs of the students for 
the following year had been com- 
pleted, which naturally would present 
some difficulty to students who wished 
to enroll. In conference with Mr. Rus- 
sell, the principal, it was agreed that 
the matter of getting students for 
such a class be presented before the 
assembly the following Wednesday. 
This I did. 





Do Boys Like to Cook? Manual Training High School. 


My talk was directed to Junior and 
Senior boys who only were eligible. 
I made it clear that I wanted some- 
thing badly—I wanted a class of no 
less than fifteen Junior and Senior 
boys to perform an experiment to 
prove that boys are interested in home 
problems as well as girls. I told them 
of classes in Home Economies for boys 
in other states, particularly in states 
west of Illinois, of the plan of put- 
ting such a course in the Illinois State 
Course of Study for which college en- 
trance credit would be granted, and 
lastly, I wanted a group of boys from 
Manual Training High School to 
prove that Illinois was as progressive 
in educational problems as any other 
state in the union. The objectives and 
student activities of the various units 
were presented. Any boy interested 
in such a course was to report to me 
the following Monday at 2 o’clock, at 
which time we would further discuss 
any questions in regard to the units 
in the course. 


Mr. Russell had asked me to send 
to the office the boys who wished to 
enroll so the programs could be ad- 
justed. Fifty-seven boys responded, 
thirty-seven enrolled, but only fifteen 
could fit a two-hour subject in their 
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programs. The boys in the second 
class at Manual enrolled because the 
course had been recommended by 
some friend. We had, this year, a 
class of fifteen boys in one high school 
and twenty-two in another. The diffi- 
culty of fitting a two-hour subject in 
Junior and Senior programs keeps 
boys out who really wish to take the 
course. 

The purpose of this course is not to 
make housekeepers or cooks, or de- 
velop any special skills, but to de- 
velop an appreciation, a better wnder- 
standing of the real meaning of home. 

1. We want the boys to know the im- 
portance of home-making in the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

2. We want him to realize the great 
part the home plays in the formation of 
the citizenship of the community and the 
nation. 

3. He should know something of the 
labor and skill required in the household. 

4. He should have a better understand- 
ing of the great number of processes in- 
volved in maintaining a home. 

5. He should be intelligent on the use 
of the family income. 

6. He should have a knowledge of foods 
in relation to health. 

7. He should be better able to care for 
his clothing as well as to select it. 
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Giving a Talk on Socks. Peoria High School. 


8. He should have an appreciation of 
the social relationships, entering in and 
coming out of the home. 

The course at present has four 
units—Family Relationships, Cloth- 
ing, Foods and Child Care. The top- 
ies in the unit on Child Care, this 
year were taught as they ‘‘fitted in’’ 
in the other units. 

The first day the class meets the 
general plan of the whole semester’s 
work is given; so no boy will be dis- 
appointed should he not know that 
the study of foods is only a part of 
the course. On that day the keeping 
of personal accounts is briefly dis- 
eussed and every boy keeps an ac- 
count of his expenditures throughout 
the semester. This leads directly to 
our first unit—worthy home member- 
ship. I think that this is the most im- 
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portant part of the 
course, because 
here we have an 
opportunity to dis- 
euss problems of 
the home that are 
not given in any 
other part of the 
high-school curric- 
ulum. We have 
had some very fa- 
vorable reports as 
to changes in atti- 
tude in the home— 
due most likely to 
this unit. 

The aim is to give 
the boy an under- 
standing of the real 
meaning of home 
—the difference be- 
tween a house and 
a home, and the function of a home. 
We wish him to have an appreciation 
of the fact that home-making is a 
matter of dealing with individuals as 
well as with materials, that real fam- 
ily life consists of the spirit of ‘‘give 
and take.’’ He should analyze him- 
self to see if his personal traits are 
such that he contributes his share in 
maintaining high ideals in the home. 
He should have a better understand- 
ing of the responsibility of the 
Mother. 


Much time is spent on a study of 
the business of the home so he can 
have an appreciative attitude toward 
the efforts of parents in solving the 
economic problems of the family. 
Boys are very free in discussing home 
problems and they are very frank in 
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expressing their ideas as to the soly. 
tion of a problem. 

The objectives in our clothing unit 
are: 

1. To give an appreciation of the fac 
tors involved in the intelligent selection 
of clothing. 

2. To give an appreciation of the rizht- 
ful share of the family budget to be spent 
for clothes. 

3. To give knowledge on care and re 
pair of clothing. 

4. To give an appreciation of the fac 
tors to be considered in judging clothing 
values. 

5. To give a practical knowledge of tex- 
tiles on a basis for judging durability and 
quality of textile fabrics. 


It has been a surprise to me to find 
how interested the boys are in this 
unit. We begin with a class discus- 
sion as to what a boy or man should 
know about the selection and care of 
clothing. The boys themselves decide 
the practical problems they desire to 
be taken up in class on care of 
clothing. 


This is the usual list: 

A. Correct way to wash a sweater. 
B. Cleaning and pressing trousers. 
C. Mending the bottom of trousers. 
D. Mending a tear or a snag. 

E. Putting in a patch. 

F. Ironing a shirt. 

G. Darning socks. 

H. Sewing on buttons. 

I. Cleaning and pressing ties. 


The class of boys at Peoria High 
took great pride in handing in a patch 
or darn that was well done. Never 
was there a feeling that they might 
be doing work that was not intended 
for boys. One day a lad, six feet or 


A Talk on Labor Conditions in the Textile Industries. Peoria High School. 
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Prize Winning Menders. Peoria High School. 


more tall, asked if he could have some 

yarn to match his sweater as he 

wished to darn a hole at the elbow, 

while in the study hall. This expresses 

to me indication of some of the inde- 

pendence of the modern youth. 
Under selection of clothing, 

we study textiles from the view- 

point that a knowledge of them 

will be an aid in recognizing 

values when purchasing clothes. 

Sinee the time allowed for each 

unit is limited, individuals in 

the elass are responsible for 

bringing to the elass informa- 

tion on special topics. For exam- 

ple as illustrated, one student is 

telling the class about the labor 

conditions in the textile indus- 

try. Another is telling the class 

what he has learned about socks 

—the kinds that can be pur- 

chased, cotton, rayon, silk, wool, 

mixtures and the prices of each. 

He obtained his information 
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from a salesman in a local store, 
who loaned him samples of the 
various types to show the class. 
He even pointed out to the class 
the importance of proper care 
of the feet in prolonging the life 
of socks. 

In the study of selection of 
clothing, we spend one evening 
in a men’s clothing store, where 
experts in their special lines 
have charge of the class. When 
making arrangements, the head 
of the department is given an 
outline of the points we wish 
brought out. The outline is this: 
1. Why the difference in the price of 

clothes? 

(a) Fabrics used for men’s clothes. 

(b) Construction. 

(c) Comparison of cheap, medium and 

high priced clothes. 


Comparing Values in Boys’ Clothes. 


Mending Socks. Peoria High School. 
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2. Clothes suitable to the individual. 
Clothes suitable for outstanding types. 
3. Clothes for the occasion. 
Complete outfits for special occasions. 
(a) Dress. 
(b) School. 
(c) Work. 


This year the salesman did a won- 
derful ‘‘job’’ in demonstrating the 
difference in the price of clothes. He 
had a real knowledge of the outstand- 
ing types of fabries used in men’s 
elothing—their wearing qualities, the 
relative costs—and pointed out clear- 
ly the various types of tailoring used, 
another factor which has a direct 
bearing on the difference in price of 
clothes. 

The evening was most profitable for 
the instructor as well as for the stu- 
dents. 


The foods unit is the last one of the 
course. Most boys do like to cook, as 
the happy faces in the 
illustrations indicate, 
but the criticisms we 
have had against the 
course have been from 
the men who thought we 
were teaching only 
foods. This was due to 
the fact that the adver- 
tising we had in the 
newspapers happened to 
be pictures of the boys 
working in the foods 
laboratory. The boys like 
to have their pictures 
taken in aprons and 
caps. 
The general plan of 
(Continued on Page 280) 














Servicing Agriculture With Economics 


By DR. CHARLES L. STEWART 


CONOMICS has 
beex: defined as 
the social science 


of mankind in its 
efforts to make a living. 
Agricultural economics 
is that union zone of ag- 
ricultural and economic 
sciences which treats of 
people in farming occu- 
pations in their individual and collec- 
tive efforts to produce and exchange 
or otherwise make acquisitions for 
farm use and for family and individ- 
ual consumption and to participate in 
the economic life of local communities 
and larger social and political groups. 

Agricultural economies deals with 
relations between the factors of pro- 
duction, that is, with risk-taking en- 
terprise, with labor, with capital 
goods, and with land. It is concerned 
with information helpful in the arts 
of organizing and operating farms 
and markets, in governmental policy- 
making and adminis.ration, and in 
individual living and community de- 
velopment.! 

An agriculture unserviced by eco- 
nomics in its internal parts and its 
external relations has minimum pro- 
tection against unminimized hazards. 
It is the function of economics ap- 
plied in a practical field to seek to 
improve management practices, to 
achieve better economies in buying, 
selling, credit and insurance, and to 
attain better adjustment in matters 
of taxes and public facilities. 

‘*To hell with the mine that will 
not stand bad management,’’ was a 
slogan during a certain extravagant 
era in mineral production. It is not 
likely that such days will ever return. 
The gravest difficulties are and should 
be encountered by any manager of 
mine, mill, farm or factory who tries 
to subject it to anything less than the 
best possible management with: which 
he can provide it. Santa Claus econ- 
omy belongs to the childhood of a 
‘nation, perhaps, but not to any such 
stage of maturity as that to which 
the United States has attained. 

‘‘The dealer who does not know his 
costs is a menace to his line,’’ and 
farmers, who persist in producing at 
unknown costs, jeopardize not only 
themselves and families, but their fel- 
low farmers and their families as 





*The definitions of the first paragraphs are 
substantially as given in an article entitled 
“Agricultural Economics” in the new National 
Encyclopedia, published by P. B. Collier and 
Son, New York, 


University of Illinois 


A concise presentation of major economic prob- 
lems confronting agriculture and a plan for safe- 
guarding the future from economic illiteracy 


well. In the case of those who, on low 
standards of living, engage in sub- 
sistence farming on land of low value, 
ignorance of costs may not be hazard- 
ous, but, in the case of those produc- 
ing to any considerable extent for ex- 
change in the market, using valuable 
farm real estate in the effort, it may 
be as deadly as sin. 

In a few places in the world have 
the facilities for analytical cost 
studies in farming been made avail- 
able to farmers and other interested 
people as conveniently as in Illinois. 
Co-operation between account-keep- 
ing farmers and the University has 
reached a high point of development 
in this state. Nevertheless, barely one 
farmer in a hundred has regular par- 
ticipation in co-operative cost work on 
his own farm. While this does not in- 
dicate the extent to which farmers 
give serious attention to management 
questions, it does point to the large 
and ever-changing problem of obtain- 
ing and making available cost infor- 
mation suited to the practical needs 
of all of our farmers. 

Economies in buying commodities 
needed as farm and farm home sup- 
plies and economies in selling farm 
products are being realized only spot- 
tedly in the United States. Co-opera- 
tive purchase of motor fuels and 
lubricants has become established in a 
truly astonishing fashion in nearly 
every county of [linois. The Illinois 
Agricultural Association has no more 
striking proof of its vitality than fhat 
afforded in the farm supply field. In 
other states, co-operative purchase of 
feed for dairy and other livestock has 
reached a degree of development far 
beyond the most sanguine prophecy 
of 20 years ago. Nevertheless, only a 
small percentage of the farmers of the 
United States have successful eo-op- 
erative supply agencies serving them. 

Probably no better indication of 
the wide scope of problems with 
which agricultural economic science 
has to deal from the standpoint of na- 
tional policies can be given than those 
covered in recent declarations by the 
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national general-service 
farm organizations. The 
declarations were a re- 
sult of a conference held 
in Washington, D. C., 
January 6, 7, and 8, 
1932, at which it was 
voted that the confer- 
ence request of each of 
the organizations repre- 
sented, namely, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union 
of America, and the National Grange 
of Patrons of Husbandry—that they 
authorize the selection of one week 
each year for an annual conference 
of the executive committees or repre- 
sentatives of these three organiza- 
tions; such week to be an established 
institution and viewed by such or- 
ganizations as second in importance 
only to the annual meeting of each 
organization. 

The Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation were re- 
corded as favoring jointly certain 
amendments to the Federal Farm 
Loan Act of 1916. These provided for 
subscription by the Federal Govern- 
ment of new non-voting stock in the 
Federal Loan Banks, the increase of 
the permissive margin between the 
bond rate and loaning rate to 1% 
per cent, and other adjustments de- 
signed to enable the farmers’ great 
co-operative mortgage system to fune- 
tion more effectively in the future. 

The three national farm organiza- 
tions united in their stand upon: 

The Agricultural Marketing Act, 

Federal taxation, 

Monetary stabilization, 

Philippine independence, 

Speculative short selling, 

Tariff. 

The organizations demand that the 
Agricultural Marketing Act ‘‘he 
amended immediately by the inclu- 
sion of the Debenture Plan, Equaliza- 
tion Fee, or any other method which 
will make it effective in controlling 
surpluses, in making tariffs effective 
on farm crops, and in securing for 
American farmers cost of production 
on those portions of their crops sold 
for consumption in our own nation.” 
By the time this is printed, it is pos- 
sible that the House Committee on 
Agriculture and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry will 
have reported favorably upon bills 
embodying one or more of the three 
suggestions for export premiums indi- 
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cated above; namely, the export deb- 
enture plan, the equalization fee plan, 
or the domestic allotment plan. There 
is no single one of these plans that 
has not had the technical service of 
one or more agricultural economists. 
While this does not guarantee that all 
of them are equally well devised from 
the standpoint of meeting the three 
tests of enactment, operation, and ad- 


judication, it does imply that there . 


are technical aspects to all such mat- 
ters and that scientific analyses are 
essential to their adaptation to na- 
tional and international situations. 


The same applies to the problems of 
monetary stabilization and to most of 
the other topics listed. The farm or- 
ganizations are finding it more and 
more useful to draw upon academic 
economists in order to keep informed 
upon the probable operation of va- 
rious measures designed to ease the 
agricultural situation. Perhaps it 1s 
not an idle dream to expect that be- 
fore many years all three farm or- 
ganizations will be served by a group 
of consultants and research specialists 
whose influence may be exerted not 
only for the attainment of greater 
unity amid the diversity of possible 
national and international agricultur- 
al policies, but for a greater national 
well-being through better co-ordina- 
tion with semi-agricultural interests 
and with at least some of the non- 
agricultural groups. 


Problems in land utilization afford 
another example. The aspects of this 
problem were discussed in an article 
entitled, ‘‘Rural and Urban Uses of 
Our Land,’’ in the Intmvors TEACHER 
for November, 1928. In more recent 
years the subject has moved from 
the zone of purely academic in- 
terest to the field of discussion 
by the whole public. The National 
Conference on Land Utilization, 
held in Chicago, November 19-21, 
1931, was called by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
and was attended by 350 or more 
registered delegates. Eighteen defi- 
nite recommendations were adopted, 
treating of such problems as adminis- 
tration of public domain, watershed 
protection, protection of school lands, 
agricultural credit, agricultural out- 
look work, a proposed economic in- 
ventory of land resources and classi- 
fication of soils, homesteading of 
publie lands, taxation, land develop- 
ment, regional competition, reclama- 
tion, use of marginal land, public 
retention or acquisition of land, soil 
conservation, land classification, and 
the decentralization of industry in its 
effect upon land utilization. Provi- 
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sion was made for regional confer- 
ences on land use, and for two 
important committees. One is entitled 
the National Land Use Planning 
Committee, five members of which 
represent the colleges and universi- 
ties, and the other ten, as many parts 
of the federal government. The other 
committee, designated as the National 
Advisory and Legislative Committee 
on Land Use, has membership con- 
sisting initially of 28 members, 13 of 
whom represent the three national 
general farm organizations, the others 
such organizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. 8S. A., the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association, National 
Co-operative Council, National Asso- 
ciation of Commissioners and Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, and five others. 

The two national committees con- 
cerned with land utilization have held 
meetings since the beginning of 1932 
and the way for a systematic attack 
upon the problem of better use of 
land resources in the United States 
is being opened. 

The fact that monetary stabiliza- 
tion, adjusted land utilization, and 
nearly all of the great economic goals 
of the present generation require con- 
certed approval by many countries 
rather than by the United States 
alone must give pause to those who 
expect the road to be either short or 
easily traversed. 

HE DEMAND was once for natural 

science. The demand is now for 
social science. We have reached a place 
in eur industrial and social develop- 
ment where further discoveries of truths 
of nature and their application in in- 
dustry, if unaccompanied by advance in 
social knowledge, may easily prove, in- 
stead of a blessing, an unmitigated 
curse, bringing only a worse-directed 
application of productive power, a more 
unjust distribution of wealth, a more 
unsocial society, a more undemocratic 
democracy, and a more irreligious re- 
ligion. . . . 

In Illinois our state teachers associa- 
tion three years in succession adopted a 
strenuous resolution calling for more 
social science in our schools. Only as 
we get it, can economists, with the aid 
of the teachers of the country, grapple 
effectively with the problems continual- 
ly arising out of our industrial environ- 
ment. We need the emphasis of the 
economic side of history and geography, 
arithmetic, and literature, both in the 
grades and in the high school. And in 
the high school, too, should be required 
of everybody, economics and sociology, 
or a year of general social science. 

A year should be looked upon as a 
minimum requirement in these lines. 
Two years or even three years would 
not be unreasonable. 

—QO. L. Mancuester, before the 

NE.A,, Seattle, 1927. 
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No one who looks realistically at the 
efforts being made under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, or at other farm 
policies, legislative or individual, can 
feel assured that leaders meeting in 
Washington or elsewhere can perform 
miracles of rural transformation. The 
stirrings in the direction of more 
effective living, individual and public, 
will mean little if the elements of 
economics are not understood by the 
millions of men, women, and children 
whose attitude, whether of indiffer- 
ence toward the demands of effective 
national and international economic 
life, or of devoted response to them, 
determines the fate of the willed 
future. 


How can the future be better safe- 
guarded against economic illiteracy? 
Certainly more must be done than to 
expect a few college graduates with 
one or two elementary courses in eco- 
nomics to leaven the mass. If correct 
methods of thinking about economic 
matters had been contagious, a fortu- 
nate epidemic would have been ex- 
perienced. 


Grade school pupils must be reached 
more generally and effectively with 
knowledge of such subjects as money, 
marketing, and the elements of book- 
keeping. This can be done without 
having to multiply the number of 
grade school course offerings. Much 
economic and related business ma- 
terial ean be made project matter in 
courses in agriculture, in geography, 
and in history. Nothing would give 
force to penmanship teaching any 
more than to use it in keeping a set 
of account books. 


High-school and adult education 
ean be redirected so as to emphasize 
economics. A course in elementary 
economics, very concrete in nature, 
should be available to every high- 
school pupil who reaches the junior 
year. Thereafter a course in elemen- 
tary economic principles should be 
available for superior students. In 
many cases the teacher of vocational 
agriculture can be expected to ad- 
vance his preparation in economics 
far enough to handle these courses. 
In other cases more mature teachers 
previously specializing in related sub- 
jects in social science or even in 
subjects other than social science 
should be provided with advanced 
preparation for such work. 


The call for economics as the com- 
mon scientific heritage of our people 
does not stop, of course, with persons 
enrolled in grade and high schools and 
in colleges. Recent public efforts at 
pushing adult education indicate that 
by national, state and local energy, 


(Continued on Page 280) 
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Art for the Beginner 


By 
FLORENCE TILTON 


Director 
Art Education 
Ilhinois State Normal 
University 
Normal, Illinois 


HERE is no time in the history 

of an individual that the crea- 

tive spark is more alive than in 

the early years of school life. 
The child’s mind is opening up to a 
realization of many new things about 
him. He is anxious to express his 
reactions to this wonderful world in 
which he finds himself. He is anxious 
to sing his experiences, to act his ex- 
periences, and to picture his experi- 
ences. His imagination weaves fantas- 
tic tales to explain many things which 
he finds himself unable to explain 
from his limited experience. 

Too many of us in our early years 
were given an opportunity to develop 
our powers of expression in only one 
or two ways. Lucky indeed is the 
modern child who comes under the 
influence of teachers who believe that 
every normal child is capable of ex- 
pressing, feeling thoughts and muscu- 
lar energy in many different ways. 
How I longed as a child to climb 
trees, but ‘‘nice little girls’’ did not 
do that in town in those days. I often 
think the child who is not given art 
materials of the right sort to work 
with must feel toward art as I felt 
toward tree climbing. I seldom see a 
tree today that has low branches with- 
out saying to myself, ‘‘I bet I could 
have climbed it if they had only let 
me try.’’ I never learned to skate be- 
cause the river had air holes and was 
a long way from home and I had no 
skates. Instead I was told to slide or 
‘*sidewalk skate’’ as we used to call 
it. The child who is given only cray- 
olas when he longs to paint is in the 
same position I was about skating. 

Illustrations for this article are from the work 
of pupils of the first and second grades ‘of the 
training school at Illinois State Norma! Univer- 
sity, under the supervision of Miss Janet Smith. 
Miss Wesette Hayden is the critic teacher in the 


first grade and Miss Rose Burgess is the critic 
teacher in the second grade.—Tue AUTHOR. 





A second grade child has expressed her idea 
of how she helped rake the leaves 


Every kindergarten teacher, and 
teacher of lower grades owes it to her- 
self to take some art courses just as 
soon as she can so that she will better 
understand and enjoy (a) Color; (b) 
the principles of design or arrange- 
ment, and representation, and (c) the 
masterpieces of the ages. But until 
you can do that there is no reason 
why you should not allow children in 
your charge to grow in self-expression 
and appreciation through art media. 

Probably in no one field of subject 
matter have there been greater 
changes during the past 25 years than 
in the subject matter of Public School 
Art. We used to call it Drawing, and 
Drawing it was. Now we teach such a 
variety of things under the general 
heading of Art that it is most difficult 
to classify them. Not only has the 
subject matter of art changed; but 
also the attitude toward its place in 
the modern curriculum and its rela- 
tionship to other school subjects. It 
is no longer a ‘‘special’’ subject; at 
least it should not be so considered. 
It is one of the vital mediums of ex- 
pression just as the English lan- 
guage is. 

The tools of art expression need to 
be learned just as the tool subjects, 
reading, grammar and spelling need 
to be learned. How well I remember 
my first course in public school art! 
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The teacher gave us a cut and dried 
outline flower drawing for Septem 
ber, fruits and trees for October. 
vegetables for November. Christmas 
projects for December, object draw- 
ing for January, and so forth. Ani- 
mal drawing came in April. Of course 
we all know that psychologically that 
is all wrong. Art media should always 
be at hand for the child to use. It 
may be he will use it in picturing life 
in Holland and it may be he will give 
expression to his feelings about Hal- 
lowe’en, but whenever or for what- 
ever he uses it he must first have an 
idea to express, second know enough 
of the how of drawing, modeling, ete., 
to use it understandingly. He must 
know the reaction he can expect from 
the different mediums and materials 
Art information and techniques can 
as easily be related to home, school. 
and play interests of the child as to 
isolated lessons in drawing rabbits. 
apples, or peoples. 

The objectives as well as the atti 
tudes toward art have changed. What 
will be our purposes in teaching art 
to kindergarten children? First, to 
learn to love and appreciate beauty 
Beauty in color, arrangement or pat- 
tern and in form. This beauty we wil! 
study in the things we actually use— 
the clothes we wear, the rooms we 
live in, the stages we set for dramati 
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Abstract designs drawn by first grade children. These 
were used te represent dress goods for sale 


in the play store. 


zations, the objects we 
make and use. Second we 
will aim to release the crea- 
tive abilities so that the 
child ean express himself 
freely in paint, clay, wood, 
cloth, and other materials 
at hand. 

Third we will give him 
art information and in- 
struction in how to use art 
materials when his physi- 
eal and mental develop- 
ment calls for further in- 
struction. 

We will not draw for 
drawing’s sake. We will 
not make endless tulips to 
decorate’ innumerable 
school windows because a 
School Arts magazine gave 
instructions how to teach 
tulip drawing to primary children. 
We will not tell him burdensome facts 
about great artists he is not interested 
in, but we hope he will learn to love 
‘‘The Madonna of the Arm Chair’’ 
beeause he loves babies. We will not 
give him 4x6 inch paper to work on 
because he is a little child. Rather we 
will give him paper 24x36 inches 
pinned to an easle just tall enough for 
him, or a big piece of compor board 
set up in the chalk till. We will give 
him paint to enjoy because he likes 
paint even though he may be messy 
at first. 

But you ask me how can I arrange 
my program to accomplish these ob- 
jeetives? Thank goodness, the days 
of eut and dried programs are gone, 
| hope, to stay. But never was it so 
essential for the teacher to plan. Be- 
cause we are striving to give the child 
the information when and where he 
needs it is all the more reason that we 
plan carefully to give him a balanced 
diet in his art rations so his develop- 


A second grade child represents children 
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ment will not be one-sid- 
ed. We must plan definite- 
ly at the beginning of 
each month and week for 
him to grow in, (a) abili- 
ty to use art tools 
(brushes, clay, paint, 
chalk, crayons, ete.,) (b) 
ability to make symbols 
which shall constantly in- 
crease in beauty, in reali- 
ty or naturalism and in 
beauty of proportions; 
(ec) an ability to make 
pleasing choices involving 
color and design (in other 
words for growth in ap- 
preciation); (d) for 
growth in creative power. 
I like to make a list of my 





objectives, then a list of the 
problems I think will accom- 
plish these, a list of the in- 
formation I expect to impart. 
Then I plan for the time for 
presenting these problems. 
This I ean not plan for long 
ahead because I have to con- 
sider the interests most vital to 
the child at a given moment; 
the physical and mental de- 
velopment of the child; the 
past experiences and reactions 
of the child to similar subject 
matter, and, lastly, which of a 
number of applications of this 
information will be most useful 
to my group and individuals. 
Graphs or pictures of these 
things might be planned in 
vertical columns reading: 1. 
Objectives; 2. Materials suited ; 
3. Suggestive Activities; 4. 
Techniques and Information 
necessary to their accomplish- 
ments. 


at play. 





ye. 
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Not only is planning ahead of the 
greatest importance but checking re- 
sults with objectives after the lesson 
has been given is necessary. Can you 
honestly answer yes to these ques- 
tions? 

1. Has the child grown in creative 
power through this unit of work? 

2. Has he expressed an original 
thought or emotion? 

3. Does his work show joy or pleasure 
in its accomplishment? 

4. Has he learned to handle his media 
better? 

5. Has he gained in knowledge of col- 
or use? In his feeling for good arrange- 
ment, for good proportion? Have his sym- 
bols improved? 

6. Is he ready for a more difficult type 
of expression next time? 

When we are checking 
results we must never for 
an instant allow ourselves 
to use adult standards of 
judgment. The child’s work 
will appear crude; it can 
not be otherwise and be 
original with the child. We 
must never give the child 
destructive criticism. Crea- 
tive expression is such a 
delicate thing that the least 
discouragement is apt to 
cause the child to cease in 
his efforts at original ex- 
pression. A good teacher 
leads through sympathetic 
guidance to a higher plane 
of accomplishment. This 
ean not be done through 
heetographed teacher-made 

(Continued on Page 280) 


Curtains designed and painted by first grade 


children. These were used at the play- 


house door. 
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Food Without Cost 





The Garden Show at the Irving School Auditorium with which the work of the Home Garden Club of the Centralia City Schools 
was culminated. There were more than a thousand exhibits and two thousand visitors. 


By 
R. V. JORDAN 


Superintendent of Schools, Centralia, Illinois 


O BE popular at the present 
time, any movement must bear 
the economical label. So we 
have not hesitated to label this 
report of the gardening activities of 
the children of this school system, 
Food Without Cost. And we do not 
hesitate further to confess that the 
economical urge was the real genesis 
of the idea. On November 15, 1930, 
a city-wide eensus of the unemployed 
was taken in Centralia with the co- 
operation of the local Chamber of 
Commerce and the teachers of the 
schools. The results of this survey 
showed a total of 361 bread winners 
out of employment, 276 white and 85 
colored. This seemed a sufficiently 
strong cue for the inauguration of the 
Home GARDENING movement. 
Accordingly with the sanction and 
co-operation of The Board of Educa- 
tion the movement was launched on 
March 31, 1931. The first effort was 
a bulletin to the parents. Because 
this initial bulletin sets out the plan 
so well, we quote at length: 
Esteemed Patron: 
It is our belief that our country is now 


suffering from a crisis that makes HoME 
GARDENING more necessary than during 
the World War. At that time everyone 
was gardening in order that we might 
release food stuffs to be sent overseas to 
our soldiers—a very fine patriotic idea; 
but then there was no lack of food or 
employment in our own country. Now 
thousands of our own citizens are unem- 
ployed and suffering from lack of food. 
We believe that if the school children of 
our own and other school systems will, 
with the co-operation of their parents, 
take up the HOME GARDENING PLAN it will 
result in two very desirable outcomes. 


First, A large supply of fresh, whole- 
some food will be produced, remedying 
in a measure both the shortage of food 
and employment. 


Sreconp, The children will learn at first 
hand the invaluable lesson that nature is 
always waiting at our elbow to supply us 
with food, clothing, and shelter if we will 
but work for her. 


Believing most heartijly in these values, 
we urge that, if possible, you join with 
your children in the HOME GARDENING 
PLAN. The work includes raising vege- 
tables and flowers, shrub or tree planting, 
curb beautification, caring for lawns or 
any other scheme to make the garden 
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more productive or the premises more 
beautiful. 


The next paragraph of the bulletin 
sets forth the fact that there are no 
charges whatever for membership and 
that the products of the garden work 
belong wholly to the producer to be 
used as he sees fit. Then there was a 
promise of a Garden Show the follow- 
ing fall if sufficient interest devel- 
oped and lastly there was a pledge 
form to be signed by the parent and 
the child and returned to the teacher. 
Upon receipt of the signed pledge the 
teacher issued an inexpensive, spe- 
cially’ designed button-badge to be 
worn by the child. No charge was 
made for the badge. 

The whole theory of the Home Gar- 
den work was stimulation. No check- 
up or visitation of the home garden 
work was planned for. No work was 
required of the teachers outside the 
classroom except on the day of the 
Garden Show. There was consider- 
able classroom instruction on the dif- 
ferent techniques of gardening. An 
especially interesting part of the 

(Continued on Page 282) 
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Discipline: ‘The Scientific Attitude 


Fourth of a Series of Articles Developing a Modern Theory of Discipline* 


THOMAS J. McCORMACK, LL. D. 


Superintendent of the La Salle-Peru Township High School 
Director of the La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College 


THEY ONLY CHANGE THEIR NAMES 


EVERAL years ago, trailing be- 

hind him the clouds of four 

years of flawless iniquity, a no- 

torious malefactor, Barney Sikes 
by name, was graduated from our 
high school. As commencement drew 
near I noticed in a certain despondent 
member of our faculty unwonted 
symptoms of gaiety. On my inquir- 
ing as to the reasons for her elation, 
she replied: ‘‘Is there not cause for 
rejoicing? Barney Sikes, Barney 
Sikes graduates in June! And all thy 
servants will depart for the seashore 
and the mountains in peace, for their 
eyes foresee the salvation and the 
glory of Israel—even thy house of 
Israel—this school.’’ And I, also in- 
spired, answered : ‘‘Rejoice not, O 
Maid of Mien Morose, and be not 
over-merry—for Barney, even Bar- 
ney, will come again: he will simply 
have another name.’’ 

And Barney came. The Barneys 
always come. The type is immortal: 
the incarnations only differ. Superfi- 
cially and for the purposes of class- 
room order, children only change their 
names. There always have been and 
there always will be ‘‘bad’’ children 
and ‘‘good’’ children. The lie, the 
theft, hookey, cheating, obscenity, no 
matter how often eradicated in the 
children of to-day will occur in some 
children of to-morrow. They are nat- 
ural phenomena, accidents or inci- 
dents of moral growth; necessary 
phases, largely inevitable, in the ad- 
justments of the child, born an ego- 
istie animal, to his social environment. 
They are part of the transition from 
animality to humanity; from egotism 
to altruism. They are the expression 
of the friction that arises when the 
individual becomes entangled in the 
disciplinary machinery of society, 
when he becomes enmeshed in the ar- 
duous process of socialization, so re- 
pugnant to his native animal in- 
stinets. 





*Cop righ 1932, oy T. J. McCormack, under 
the title, A odern fi heory of Discipline. 


DETACHMENT NECESSARY 


If these phenomena then are nat- 
ural phenomena (in the social order), 
let us accept them as natural phenom- 
ena in the social order, and let us act 
as rational human beings act when 
confronted by a natural phenomena 
in the physical order—study them, 
seek out their origins and causes, the 
laws describing them, and from this 
knowledge set up rules and proce- 
dures for their control or eradication. 
But, above all, in the treatment of 
them, let us see to it that emotion in 
any form is eliminated; that anger, 
the personal grudge, motives of re- 
venge and retribution are banished; 
that ancient prejudices concerning 
causes, such as heredity and ancestral 
iniquity, are excluded. This is the 
scientific attitude—to be impersonal, 
dispassionate, objective, and detached 
—to de-emotionalize all situations and 
to let the intelligence play free and 
unhampered amid the facts. 

When a star goes out, the astron- 
omer does not beat the assistant as- 
tronomer ; he does not berate the Lord 
for misconstructing His universe; he 
simply rejoices that a new problem 
has been set for solution. When a 
physician is called to treat a case of 
measles or mumps, he does not lose 
temper; he does not blame his little 
patients or attribute their diseases to 
some original guilt; he studies their 
diseases dispassionately and imperson- 
ally so as to effect a cure and to bring 
back their bodies to health. To him, 
the diseases are simply problems, 
growing of necessity out of our phys- 
iological nature and determined by 
our vital environment. Emotion— 
even compassion or pity—would hin- 
der their solution. 

The attitude of the teacher toward 
the moral maladies of pupils should 
be similar. His task also should be 
that of the objective study of the dis- 
orders arising, considered not as im- 
moral (for there is a censure lurking 
in the word immoral) but as unmoral 
phenomena. And it might be well 
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even to discard entirely in this con- 
nection the notion of ‘‘disease’’ and 
to consider the disorders in question 
as conflicts, ultimately capable of ad- 
justment; for ‘‘disease’’ also has an 
emotive and censorious connotation. 


THE PHYSICIAN OF THE SOUL 


But for the present let us suffer 
the idea of ‘‘disease’’ to stand, and 
pursue the simile. Let us consider the 
teacher as a physician of the soul, 
committed solely to the scientific task 
of diagnosis and cure. Let the teacher 
study the moral conflicts and misde- 
meanors of children as the botanist 
might study the blight upon a tree, 
having in view solely the removal of 
the blight and not at all with the 
thought of punishing the tree for pro- 
ducing the blight. And just as the 
botanist will not beat the tree or call 
the tree names, or declaim at night 
to his wife over the tree, so the 
enlightened teacher will not beat 
blighted children or call them names 
(like blockhead, muttonhead, nit-wit, 
dunce, dunderhead, jackass—reserv- 
ing of course the right to call them 
scientific names like neurotic phycho- 
pathic, schizophrenic), or, having no 
wife to torment, babble at night to 
his Dulcinea over the exceeding hor- 
rors of the blight and his own sur- 
passing rectitude.* But such a teacher 
will calmly and dispassionately study 
the wayward ways of the child as he 
would study the wayward ways of 
matter in his laboratory, purely with 
scientific ends in view—in this case 
the restoration of the child to mental 
and moral health, the establishment 
of character, and the creation of the 
perfect human personality, which are 
the real ends of education. 

If this view is taken, the chief les- 
son that science has to offer will have 
been learned. It is the attitude and 
the method that are essential, not the 

(Continued on Page 285) 
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Editorial Notes And Comment 


The Latest N a'letter to Dr. Milton C. Potter, 
From President President of the Department of 
Hoover Superintendence, N.E.A., under date 


of February 26, 1932, President Her- 
bert Hoover said: ‘‘ However the national economy may 
vary or whatever fiscal adjustments may be made, the very 
first obligation upon the national resources is the undimin- 
ished financial support of the public schools. We cannot 
afford to lose any ground in education. That is neither 
economy or good government.’’ 


Well said, Mr. President! Tell it to the world! 


LFRED E. SMITH, formerly Gov- 
ernor of New York, in a syndicated 
article about January 17, said: ‘‘A state 
ean afford to lose time on the construction of a road, a 
bridge, or a building, and by speeding up construction 
at a later time possibly catch up; but education must 
be continuous.’’ In another article he says: ‘‘This is a 
year of strain, and many new undertakings will perhaps 
be held off and even some necessary ones postponed. Sala- 
ries of school teachers, provision for the education of 
children at the same standard of efficiency cannot wait. 
They must be provided for as the first item of every budget 
even if the building of new schoolhouses or additional 
accommodations must be postponed.’’ 


Al Smith 
Has His Say 


Blameless been teachers and school children of Illi- 
Sufferers nois are suffering the consequences of the 

breakdown of the tax system, although they 
are not to blame for the breakdown. For many years the 
teachers have been pointing out the weaknesses of our 
tax system and insisting upon full, fair, and legal assess- 
ments of all property, and the use of new sources of rev- 
enue for school support. But little attention was given 
to our advice by business men, property owners, politi- 
cians, and public officials; so now they will have to bear 
the responsibility for the inequitable, partial, fraudulent, 
and illegal assessments and the consequent breakdown. 
But let us hope that they will repair the broken down 
system as soon as possible, for the teachers and children 
cannot much longer bear the consequences. 


USINESS men sometimes refer 

sarcastically to teachers as having 
little business sense. They frequently 
remind us and our school boards that we ought to adopt 
‘*business methods’’ in financing and administering our 
schools. But, when we view the mess that business men 
and financiers have got us and the whole country into, 
we are not sure their advice is worth much attention. We 
believe that most school boards, administrators, and teach- 
ers have used sound business methods and that the present 
financial difficulties of the schools are caused, not by the 
errors of school men, but by the errors of business men. 
For instance, at least 3,000 school districts in Illinois are 


What Is Good 


Business? 


financially embarrassed and many teachers are without 
salaries because their school funds are lost or tied up in 
banks that have failed or suspended business through no 
fault of the teachers or school administrators. Many of 
these banks closed because they hold as assets bonds that 
have become worthless, although purchased from and upon 
the advice of ‘‘ big business’’ administrators and financiers 
in high standing. Their pre-eminent business methods did 
not keep their real estate mortgages from shrinking and 
congealing ; and now there is danger that the frozen assets 
of the banks will spread their frigid influence to cause 
frozen assets in the minds and hearts of the children. 

Teachers and children are not responsible for the de- 
pression that became a panic. These are business and 
financial diseases, and business men, financiers, and econ- 
omists must take the responsibility for them. Hereafter, 
when big business men tell us to put business methods into 
our schools, suppose we say: ‘‘Oh, go on! Your business 
methods nearly wrecked us in 1932. You had better put 
some education into your business.’’ 


DUCATION is good for business. 

If business is bad it is probably 
because education and culture are not 
generally diffused among the people. A discerning busi- 
ness man said recently: ‘‘Ignorant citizens make neither 
good producers nor good consumers. Both production and 
consymption of necessities and luxuries increase with 
knowledge and high intelligence. Education is a neces- 
sity to good business and prosperity. To starve education 
is to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.”’ 


Education 
Makes Business 


Who's a CCORDING to one of the loeal papers 
Rebel Now? ~~ the president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association at Chicago Heights recently 
wrote a very interesting letter to the president of the 
board of education in the same city. The letter said that 
the manufacturers had considered the matter of school 
costs and that they recommended a 20 per cent reduction 
in teachers’ salaries, the elimination of several employees 
and parts of the course of study that many people believe 
essential, the reduction of the building levy to less than 
half its usual amount, and several other ‘‘economies.”’ 

Here is a sample of their plaint: ‘‘The only item of 
expense to increase has been the item of taxes. We frankly 
say that we can no longer afford to pay these taxes. In 
fact, there may be some of us who may not be able to pay 
our next tax bill. Likewise, a great many of our employees 
who own property are in a similar plight or worse. On the 
other hand there are others who are able to pay their 
taxes but feel that they are oppressed and so will not pay. 
We point out that this is the American fashion of rebelling 
against those in authority.’’ 

We beg leave to warn this manufacturer against talk- 
ing ‘‘rebellion against those in authority.’’ We have known 
of several instances when manufacturers had the militia 
called out to protect them and their property against such 
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rebellion. Besides this, no group has been more persistent 
in evading taxes and opposing tax reform, and none has 
been more insistent than they in demanding favors from 
the government. For instance, the manufacturers always 
have a powerful lobby begging and demanding that Con- 
gress enact laws to protect them against competition, and 
their requests have been granted to a degree that enables 
them to sell their products at a much higher price than 
they otherwise could. In fact many citizens believe that 
these protective laws enable the manufacturers to collect 
from American consumers much more than the total cost 
of education. Suppose that the teachers who ‘‘feel that 
they are being oppressed’’ by these pet laws of the manu- 
facturers were to advise a ‘‘rebellion against those in 
authority’? to enforce such laws. The manufacturers 
would at once denounce such teachers as traitors or anarch- 
ists or both,—although they might at the same time sug- 
gest rebellion against those having authority to coilect 
money to pay these same teachers for a necessary service. 


HY DON’T the objectors to school 
costs turn their batteries on the real 
enemies of our country and try to cure 
the criminal waste or looting of public funds? Of course, 
it is possible that there may be some waste of school funds 
and, if so, it ought to be stopped. But mighty few teachers 
or school officers have ever pulled off hilarious, alcoholic, 
and obseene ‘‘ whoopee parties’ and paid for them out of 
publie funds. Many teachers are suffering because of the 
closing of banks; but teachers are not guilty of floating 
a gigantic foreign loan for a commission of 10 or 20 per 
cent, selling the bonds to thousands of local banks for 100 
per cent, and soon thereafter refusing to recognize such 
bonds as bank assets for more than 30 or 40 per cent. 
Evidently some of the great, ‘‘respectable,’’ international 
bankers have done such things. And then the local banks 
have failed, and our school funds and our savings are lost. 
Verily, there is much need of financial reform outside 

of school budgets. 


Fight the 


Real Enemies 


Essentials just issued a book by Professor 

Henry T. Morrison on The Manage- 
ment of School Money. In this volume Professor Morrison 
points out that, while all activities to promote public wel- 
fare are eminently desirable, they are not all proper 
charges upon the school budget, and that overexpansion 
of the school program is responsible for at least part of 
the widespread financial difficulties of the public schools 
at this time. 

Professor Morrison declares that much money has been 
misspent by school districts in laying out elaborate playing 
fields and costly stadia for the entertainment of the public 
rather than mere playgrounds for the physical develop- 
ment of the children. He says that medical inspection of 
school children should be charged to the department of 
public health rather than to the school district, and that 
some other things foreign to the real purpose of the schools 
that should be charged to other institutions are penny 
lunches, cafeterias, dental clinics, dispensary service, day 
nurseries, ete., all of which are paid for out of school funds 
in some districts. 

Possibly some of our school districts could pay their 
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teachers for actual teaching if they were not trying to pay 
for the complete rearing and physical, mental, and moral 
culture of all the children from the cradle to the grave, 
or at least to maturity. 


Now, if there must be retrenchment for next year, and 
if Mr. Morrison is right, let school administrators see 
that non-essential items are deleted from the budget of 
expenditures rather than essential items. 


How to — is much alarm in our country 
Lessen Cost about the rapid increase in crime and 
of Crime the crowded and rapidly growing popula- 

tion of our penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions. But the inmates of these institutions have, as a 
rule, not been educated in our schools. In fact most in- 
vestigators of the relation between crime and ignorance 
or defective mentality believe that education is the best 


insurance against the waste and cost of crime and de- 
linqueney. 

The Illinois Welfare Bulletin for January, 1932, pub- 
lished by the State Department of Public Welfare, says 
that a survey was made recently of the 10,154 inmates 
of certain Illinois penitentiaries and reformatories. This 
survey revealed that 505, or about 5%, had never attended 
school at all; that 7,794, or about 77%, had not attended 
high school; and that of these latter only 2,835, or about 
28% of the whole, had attended the elementary grades as 
much as eight years. Of those who attended high school, 
only 233, or about 2%, attended as much as four years; 
and only 221, or less than 2%, ever attended college, and 
of these only 8, or about 1/12 of one per cent, attended as 
much as four years. 


The Director of Public Welfare and many others in 
work of a similar nature strongly recommend that all 
children be kept in school at least through the high school, 
and that, if the present academic courses are not suited 
to the mentality of some, the courses be extended, enriched, 
and varied so as to give every child what he needs for his 
development into the best citizen he is possible of be- 
coming. 


Collective _— OTHER day a good friend of the 
But Not - teachers got this off his chest : ‘‘ Really, 
Individual this depression is all in our heads and not 

in our pocketbooks.’’ Maybe he was right 
if he was thinking of the whole people collectively; for 
our financial disease may be the result of mass psychology 
causing a panic in the midst of plenty. But his notion is 
not true if applied to individuals; and if he doesn’t be- 
lieve this, let him try his wisecrack on some individual 
Chicago teachers. 


An Idea from A. TUGGLE, commander-in-chief 
Danville - of the educational army in Vermil- 
ion County, recently wigwagged us this 
message : ‘‘Let us take the DI E out of DEPRESSION, 
and we shall have nothing left but PRESS ON!’’ 
Good idea, Brother Tuggle! If everybody would adopt 
that slogan and live and act accordingly, it would help 
some. 


R. C. Moore. 
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Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


MRS. WINIFRED E. DRENNAN, 
225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois, Contributing Editor 


Reflecting on our 
Parent-Teacher 
Responsibilities 


By 


VERNE HALL 
DETWEILER 
Late President Illinois Congress 


WONDER if we, who make up, 

who are the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers, realize the 

greatness of our opportunities 
and of our responsibilities. As those 
of us who have been in this work for 
several years look ahead each year, 
we are almost appalled at the possi- 
bilities that are within our reach if 
we will but see them and grasp them 
as a unified working force. 

Charles Evans Hughes, two or three 
months ago, made a speech demand- 
ing more generous endowment of 
women’s education. He said the seven 
leading women’s colleges of this coun- 
try have not one-tenth the endowment 
of the seven leading men’s colleges. 
Brisbane, commenting upon this, 
said: ‘‘That is extremely foolish, for 
the mothers of the human race are at 
least ten times as important as the 
fathers. What women learn they re- 
member and tell to their children. 
What men learn they forget in busi- 
ness and don’t tell anybody.’’ 

So, shall we, the mothers and the 
women teachers, pat ourselves on the 
back and admit that we are ten times 
as important as the fathers and the 
men teachers? Of course, we like to 
feel our importance; it makes us 
throw our shoulders back a bit, per- 
haps. But admitting that we are ten 
times as important, must we then also 


admit that therefore our responsibili- 
ty is ten times as great? Personally 
I'll confess I'll gladly relinquish a 
little of the importance in order to 
feel quite comfortable about relin- 
quishing some of the responsibility. 

And it is a responsibility to bring 
up children in this speedy, mechanis- 
tie age in which we are living. 

The most vital help to us in bring- 
ing up these children under condi- 
tions that make for clean, hea!thful, 
happy lives, is active membership in 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Do you realize that this 
Congress draws into one mighty fel- 
lowship of unified interests and effort, 
the constructive forces of home, the 
oldest unit of civilization, and school, 
which is ‘‘ America’s greatest contri- 
bution to the advance of the human 
race’’? 


The school, as an institution for 
education, develops the process by 
which civilization advances. These two 
great institutions, the home and the 
school, need each other. They have 
‘fa common motive and a common 
purpose,’’ and neither can achieve 
its best without the full understand- 
ing and support of the other. 


We have organizations all over the 
world. We are almost organized to 
death. And we pay dues to organiza- 
tions of every kind and size, because 
we think the organization to which 
we pay such dues is worthwhile, that 
it has something to accomplish that is 
worth accomplishing. For the privi- 
lege of belonging to other organiza- 
tions, we pay one dollar, two dollars, 
five, ten, twenty-five, even one hun- 
dred or five hundred a year—all be- 
cause we believe in the organization 
and its work. - 


And yet, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, which is big- 
ger, more democratic, more all-inclu- 
sive and better than any of these, 
which unites the two great forces that 
are building civilization, which is ac- 
tually ‘‘setting in motion forces of 
idealism, intelligence and purpose 
that shall create upon this continent 
a new civilization worthy of the 
promise of democracy’’ has the lowest 
dues of any of these organizations— 
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probably lower than any other that 
exists, anywhere. 

We all know what the individual 
membership dues are in Illinois for 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, an organization that is deal- 
ing with children’s bodies and minds 
and souls. I might just tell you that 
in Hawaii the dues for this very same 
organization are one dollar, in some 
of the other states they are fifty cents, 
but in Illinois they are just twenty 
cents. 

Oh, if I could just make you see 
the limitless possibilities of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers! There’s nothing we could not do, 
if we could get all the parents and 
teachers to join hands for the sake 
of every child. We need this Congress, 
first of all, to build a healthy civiliza- 
tion— to give our race strong, healthy 
bodies. You know how we are doing 
that; primarily, through our Child 
Hygiene and Summer-Round-Up 
work. A letter has recently come to 
our desk from the University of Illi- 
nois saying that their Home Advisers 
have expressed a desire to help in the 
Summer Round-Up and asking how 
they can co-operate with us in this 
rapidly-growing movement to send to 
the entering grade of school, children 
as free as possible from remediable 
physical defects. 

We need to build sound minds in 
these healthy bodies—strong, clean, 
healthy minds. And what a task is 
there, with all the commercialized 
evils that exist in the world today! 
How we need to keep our feet on the 
ground and hold home and school 
together in the habits of mental living 
that we are trying to develop in our 
American civilization! 

And, third, we must build souls in 
our children, and grasp the oppor- 
tunity to work with other parents and 
other teachers in thus—through body, 
mind and soul—developing a well 
rounded, symmetrical, sane personali- 
ty. What a marvelous thing it is to 
build a personality, to grow a soul! 

I have been a bit disturbed of late 
by what seem to me to be false values 
that we are creating in the minds of 
our children and I would like to talk 

(Continued on Page 286) 
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Fair Taxation 


By 
CARROLL E. BROWN 


Englewood High School 
Chicago 


LLINOIS requires the teaching of 

at least one lesson in citizenship 

a week. Most states require the 

teaching of taxation. Taxation is 
a technical subject about which every 
citizen should be thoroughly in- 
formed. Illinois has one of the worst 
tax systems in the world, and it will 
not be likely to improve until teach- 
ers know more about it. 


Governor Emmerson has said that 
when you can raise a family on what 
you eould forty years ago, then, and 
not until then, can you run a govern- 
ment on the revenue required forty 
years ago. The development of our 
machine civilization has made it nec- 
essary for the government to do a 
great deal more for the individual 
than formerly. The enormous wealth 
created by the machine can pay its 
way in government as it has with 
dividends. Some forty-two states have 
modernized their systems of taxation. 
In tax matters only Illinois is prob- 
ably the most backward of the forty- 
eight. 

No little of Al Smith’s popularity 
in New York is due to the improved 
system of taxation he sponsored there. 
It was drawn up by a non-partisan 
commission of able Republicans, 
Demoerats, and college professors of 
taxation. It reduced the tax on middle 
class land owners, eliminated the per- 
sonal property tax, and collected a 
great deal more money by placing the 
burden according to ability to pay, 
which has been an axiom of good 
taxation since Adam Smith. You may 
>>member how the newspapers of New 
York earried scare headlines about 
driving all the millionaires out of the 
state by the heavy state income and 
inheritance taxes. But the rich didn’t 
move away. Many made their money 
largely because of their location. They 
enjoyed so much property only be- 
cause of government protection—two 
good reasons why able men living in 
the Sahara Desert do not become bil- 
lionaires. No one begs to have his 
taxes raised. 

All states that have improved sys- 
tems of taxation have had college pro- 


When the duties of the good citizen are carefully passed in review, 
it is found that there is none more important than his duty to pay his 


taxes willingly and intelligently. 


By intelligently we mean that the good citizen will keep himself 
informed on the relation of the tax system to the changing economic 
life of his period and seek to secure such readjustments as are neces- 
sary from time to time to make taxation fall on each citizen as nearly 
as possible in proportion to his ability to pay. We mean further that 
the good citizen will inform himself as to whether the funds raised by 
taxation are being expended wisely and economically. 


—Macy Campbell, “Taxpaying as a Lesson in Citizenship.” Pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education as Rural School Leaflet No. 21, 


October, 1931. 


fessors, trained experts in the subject, 
help frame the laws. Great businesses 
hire college professors to advise them. 
Prof. Howard of Northwestern 
planned the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
system that eliminated labor troubles 
and made the owners wealthy. Prof. 
McKinsey of Chicago showed Armour 
& Co. how to reduce operating ex- 
penses half a million a year. A Uni- 
versity of Illinois professor did so 
much to improve the product of the 
American Radiator Company that the 
company hired him to stay on as 
president. Prof. Seligman of Colum- 
bia University is again head of a com- 
mission to plan further improvements 
in New York taxes. He has written 
several books on the subject. Prof. 
Ely and his assistants worked out the 
Wisconsin system. Prof. Viner of the 
University of Chicago planned the 
systems in Virginia and Kentucky. 
Why have college courses on taxation 
and be the only state not to apply the 
knowledge ? 

Wealthy people control the news- 
papers as owners or advertisers, and 
resist improved taxation to the last 
ditch. The longer they hold it off, the 
more acute the crisis becomes, and the 
more they risk. The government must 
operate or they are lost. All experts 
agree that the government should 
take its income where it can be gotten 
with least injury to the payers. 

Articles by Andrew Mellon have 
been widely published and amplified, 
purporting that, if the rich were 
asked to pay high income taxes, they 
would raise prices of the articles they 
sell and shift the burden to the com- 
mon people again. His point was 
made ridiculous by a professor of tax- 
ation in an article which was pub- 
lished by the American Academy of 
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Political Economy, but which never 
reached the great reading public. 
Aren’t those with big incomes getting 
all they can? If they raised prices, 
wouldn’t they sell less? Just as you 
would move if the landlord attempted 
to shift his income tax to you by rais- 
ing rent, you would refuse to buy 
commodities the prices of which are 
unreasonably raised. There are a few 
exceptions. 

Mellon’s argument that if the state 
takes a part of the millions from great 
estates on the death of the owner, 
there will be less money available to 
invest in factories and give people 
jobs is of as little force. When busi- 
ness organizations want to sell large 
amounts of stock or bonds, don’t they 
go to the middle classes? There are 
so many with small savings, their 
total investments are enormous. 

Experts agree that income taxes 
should exempt enough to support 
decent living and that above that, as 
incomes increase, the rate should in- 
crease correspondingly. Inheritance 
taxation is somewhat more technical. 

The Loop Property Owners’ Asso- 
ciation once, I believe, boasted that 
their members owned about sixty-four 
billion dollars worth of land and 
buildings. They never paid much 
taxes, but now they have gone to 
court to delay paying any at the time 
when it will hurt the city most. Chi- 
eago is the only one of the larger 
cities that doesn’t publish a map 
showing valuations. 

One system of dealing with the 
undervaluation of property is to ask 
every owner to list his real estate at 
its fair market value. If anyone finds 
a piece of property that is under- 
valued, he may pay the listed price 

(Continued on Page 287) 
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Legislation by the Special Sessions 


Brief Digests of Several Bills Affecting Schools or School Finance 


ANY QUESTIONS come to 
the secretary of the LS.T.A. 
for information about new 
legislation and for interpre- 

tation of the new laws. We do not 
deem it proper to trespass upon the 
powers and duties of the state officers 
upon whom have been placed the 
duties of interpreting and administer- 
ing the new laws. We believe it is en- 
tirely proper for us to recommend to 
the General Assembly legislation that 
has been approved by our Association, 
to use our best efforts to prevent leg- 
islation that we consider harmful to 
the schools, and to give out informa- 
tion concerning pending bills and in- 
terpretation of their meaning when 
our membership is interested in them. 
But after their enactment, they come 
under the powers and duties of the 
officers of the State for their interpre- 
tation and administration. 

However, as a sort of report of the 
results of the special sessions of the 
General Assembly, we are venturing 
to publish here brief digests of the 
more. important bills that have been 
enacted up to this time and have to do 
with schools and school finance. 

Senate Bill No. 20 provides a tax on net 
incomes of persons. The rates of tax are 
as follows: 1 per cent on incomes up 
to $1,000; 2 per cent on amount in excess 
of $1,000 up to $4,000; 3 per cent on 
amount in excess of $4,000 up to $9,000; 
4 per cent on amount in excess of $9,000 
up to $16,000; 5 per cent on amount in 
excess of $16,000 up to $25,000; and 6 per 
cent on amount in excess of $25,000. 
Single persons are allowed an exemption 
of $1,000, and married persons an exemp- 
tion of $2,500, and $300 for each depen- 
dent. Deductions or offsets may be made 
from the income tax for other taxes paid 
on income producing property, and for 
taxes paid on home up to $100. The law 
is to be administered by the State De- 
partment of Finance, and the proceeds 
are to be turned into a public school fund 
in the State Treasury. 

Senate Bill No. 26 amends Section 5 
of the Act in relation to State Finance 
to name the public school fund as one of 
the several funds in the custody of the 
State Treasurer. 

Senate Bill No. 27 amends several sec- 
tions of the School Law and adds two 
new sections, in order to make the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1. The maximum referendum tax rate 
for educational purposes in school dis- 
tricts maintaining grades 1 to 8 inclusive 


is raised from 1% per cent to 14/5 per 
cent, and for districts maintaining grades 
from 1 to 12 inclusive from 2% per cent 
to 24/5 per cent. 

2. The new fund accruing from the in- 


come tax, and called the public school, 


fund, shall be apportioned as follows: 


(a) The amount appropriated to the 
common school fund shall be set aside to 
be distributed to the counties and school 
districts just as it has been under the 
latest forms of Sections 211 and 2lla of 
the School Law. 

(b) The balance shall be divided be- 
tween Cook County and the rest of the 
State in the ratio of the assessed valua- 
tion of those two territorial units. 

(c) The amount apportioned to each of 
these two parts shall be apportioned to 
the school district in each respective part 
in the ratio of the average expenditures 
by those districts for educational pur- 
poses for grades 1 to 8 inclusive. 


3. The tax levied for educational pur- 
poses for grades 1 to 8 inclusive in any 
district shall not exceed the average 
amount levied for such purpose for the 
last four years, unless by referendum the 
people vote to increase such rate, and 
such increase must be within the limita- 
tion stated in paragraph 1 above; but, if 
a referendum vote has already authorized 
a higher rate before this amendment be- 
comes effective, the limitation of the four 
year average shall not prevent the levy 
of the rate so authorized. 


4. In fixing the tax rate for the levy 
mentioned in paragraph 3 above, the 
county clerk shall first deduct from the 
amount levied, or the lawful portion 
thereof as limited by Section 189 or 189% 
of the School Law, the amount appor- 
tioned from the public school fund to the 
district in the last preceding year and 
then fix a rate that will raise the balance. 
However, he does not deduct the amount 
received from the common school dis- 
tributive fund. Also, if any district is 
otherwise entitled to special aid under 
Section 2lla, and the reduction of the 
rate results in a rate less than $1.00 for 
educational purposes, such rate shall not 
affect the claim of the district for spe- 
cial aid. 

5. Since the common school fund is to 
come from the public school fund, that 
part of the state tax rate heretofore used 
to raise such common school fund is 
abolished. 

6. Several provisions are made for ad- 
ministering these new laws, and these 
add much to the duties of the county and 
state superintendents of schools and the 
state auditor. 

The representatives of the teachers 
pointed out these added burdens of work 
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and certain complications that will arise, 
and offered suggestions for simplifying 
the laws; but the Governor’s Tax Con- 
ference,-the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and other real estate interests were 
determined that the plan they had 
evolved must prevail. 


If you have questions in regard to the 
interpretation or administration of the 
law provided by Senate Bill No. 27, ad- 
dress them to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, upon whom the duty of 
interpretation and administration now 
falls. 


Senate Bill No. 28 provides that, when 
funds are available in the public school 
fund to supply the money for the com- 
mon school fund, the Governor, the Audi- 
tor, and the Treasurer shall omit that 
part of the state tax rate necessary to 
raise such common school fund. 

Senate Bill No. 29 amends the law in 
relation to the duties of county clerks to 
bring it in harmony with the above 
changes in the school law. 


The laws summarized above become 
effective on July 1, 1932. 

Senate Bill No. 15 provides that school 
districts in Cook County outside of Chi- 
cago may issue bonds to pay wages of 
teachers and other legal claims against 
such districts. Such bonds together with 
other indebtedness may be issued to an 
amount up to the constitutional limita- 
tion of 5 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion. Now in effect. 


House Bill No. 39 amends Section 135 
of the School Law to provide that when 
the Chicago school district is out of funds 
the board of education shall issue war- 
rants for wages of teachers and other 
employees, which shall bear 6 per cent 
interest after presentation for payment. 
Now in effect. 

But since these warrants are based on 
the credit of the city and are to be paid 
out of future collections. and since the 
breakdown of the assessment system has 
destroyed the city’s credit and has made 
the time of future collections doubtfvu! 
the warrants provided for in this le 
could probably be cashed only at a d 
count. Therefore, the teachers have not 
urged the issue of such warrants. There 
are probably other reasons why the board 
of education has not issued them. 

House Bills No. 66, 67, and 68 amend 
the insurance laws so as to permit insur- 
ance companies to invest in anticipation 
warrants issued by the State and its sub 
divisions. Now in effect. 

These laws were intended primarily to 
relieve the Chicago teachers’ salary situa 
tion; but they have as yet had little or 


(Continued on Page 278) 
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HE South Central Division of 

the Illinois State Teachers As- 

sociation held its thirteenth an- 

nual meeting in Springfield, 
March 3 and 4, 1932. The following 
speakers addressed the several ses- 
sions : 

Prof. John W. Beattie, Director 
Department of Public School Music, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
[llinois; Hon. Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois; Miss Florence Hale, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Grace E. Lomelino, Physical Educa- 
tion Department, Springfield, IIli- 
nois; Dr. Arthur B. Mays, Head of 
Vocational Department, University of 
[llinois, Urbana, Illinois; Dr. Lydia 
Roberts, Chairman of Home Econom- 
ies Department, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois; Prof. Seward 
Charles Staley, Physical Education 
Department, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois; Dr. Willis A. Sut- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Mr. Frank T. Vasey, 
Superintendent of City Schools, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Musical numbers were furnished by 
the following organizations: Spring- 
field High School Band, Mr. G. W. 
Patrick, Conductor; Children’s Or- 
chestra, Prof. Hess, Conductor, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois ; 
Springfield High School A Capella 
Choir, Mr. E. Carl Lundgren, Con- 
duetor; Welsh Imperial Singers, The 
Redpath Bureau, Chicago, Illinois, 
Mr. R. Festyn Davies, Conductor. 


Following is the directing person- 
nel of the division for 1932-1933: 

Officers—President, William Harris, 
Decatur; vice-president, Ralph Yakel, 
Jacksonville; secretary, Clarissa Flana- 
gan, Decatur; treasurer, Bruce Wheeler, 
Ashland. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, L. E. 
Wilhite, Carlinville, one year; Lee Pigott, 
Decatur, two years; R. E. Fildes, Spring- 
field, three years. 

State Committees—Appropriations, C. S. 
Simmons, Pittsfield, two years; legisla- 
tion, J. L. Hart, Pana, three years; reso- 
lutions, J. H. Boshall, Pleasant Hill, one 
year. 

Delegates to annual meeting—Anna E. 
Haskell, Winchester; Edna Kirk, Pitts- 
field; Laura Barlow, Mt. Sterling; W. W. 
Ritchie, Chandlerville; M. M. Cruft, Vir- 
ginia; Melvin Parish, Athens; B. E. Nel- 
son, Tallula; A. J. Leitze, Murrayville; 
Caroline Taft, Illinois School for the 


Two Division Meetings Held 


Deaf, Jacksonville; Hester Burbridge, 
Jacksonville; A. J. Daniley, Pana; Cloyd 
Wright, Taylorville; Harley Minnis, Edin- 
burg; Mildred BHilers, Gillespie; Clyde O. 
Denby, Carlinville; Stella Konneker, At- 
water; Irene McEvoy, Gillespie; Oliver 
Weller, Palmyra; Jane McMillan, Deca- 
tur; H. J. Carmichiel, Decatur; Mary 
Margaret Roach, Decatur; Blanche Fish- 
er, Decatur; C. C. Michelson, Mt. Zion; 
Ivah Moore, Springfield; Margaret Davis, 
Springfield; Robert W. Magill, Williams- 
ville; J. F. Short, New Berlin; Mary 
Hardlin, Ball Township High School; 
Lewis Brown, Springfield. 

Alternate delegates to annual meeting 
—M. J. Moore, Manchester; Lila B. Boyd, 
Barry; Laura Tice, Mt. Sterling; J. C. 
Sexton, Beardstown; Mrs. Fred Gilbert, 
Ashland; J. H. Gore, Petersburg; Luella 
Williams, Greenview; A. H. Unland, Mere- 
dosia; H. H. Vasconcellos, Jacksonville; 
Margaret K. Moore, Jacksonville; Kather- 
ine DeLane, Pana; Welby Aboms, Taylor- 
ville; June Calloway, Kincaid; Edna Ald- 
erson, Virden; C. H. Wright, Mt. Olive; 
Chas. Seigle, Carlinville; Hilma Duffner, 
Carlinville; Virginia Costley, Bunkerhill; 
Daisy Daggett, Decatur; G. W. Nichols, 
Decatur; Sara Klickner, Decatur; Minnie 
Metske, Decatur; D. H. Wells, Niantic; 
Lillian Mischler, Springfield; Carrie 
Barnes, Springfield; George O. Main, Wil- 
liamsville; James L. Campbell, New Ber- 
lin; Dorothy Lynch, Ball Township High 
School; E. C. Lundgren, Springfield. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

As teachers we must remember that the 
schools belong to the people, are for the 
children of all the people, are paid for 
by the people, and are administered by 
officials elected by the people. 

However, we should realize also that 
as the schools have become more scienti- 
fic, technical, and elevated to a profes- 
sional plane, they are becoming more 
difficult for the layman to understand, 
and many of our citizens neither under- 
stand nor appreciate their own education- 
al institution; therefore, it is the duty of 
those who understand the purposes, plans, 
organization, administration, operation, 
and results of our modern schools to ex- 
plain these features in terms that the 
average citizen may clearly comprehend. 
We owe it to the public, to ourselves, and 
to the institution of which we are a part 
to keep the public informed. This is par- 
ticularly true in this time of depression 
and panic, when there is so much talk 
of deflation, retrenchment, economy and 
waste, that the people, excited by these 
slogans, may not make the proper dis- 
tinction between necessary and unneces- 
sary expenditures unless they are remind- 
ed of what is necessary. Our belief in the 
necessity of our common schools as an 
American institution, and our faith in 
the citizenship of our state when thor- 
oughly informed cause us to believe that 
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the people will continue to support the 
schools liberally when thoroughly in- 
formed concerning them. Therefore, be 
it resolved: 

First, that a good school is itself the 


‘best argument in favor of liberal support 


and that the favorable comment by the 
citizens concerning the good work of the 
schools is very helpful in their continued 
efficiency. 


Seconp, that teachers ought to use all 
means reasonably available for dissem- 
inating information among the people 
concerning the work of the schools. 

Turrep, that all teachers ought to in- 
form themselves of the principles and 
recommendations of their organization, 
the Illinois State Teachers Association, 
and bring them to the attention of the 
people in their respective school districts. 

Fourtnu, that we, the members of the 
South Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, heartily en- 
dorse and support the resolutions adopted 
by the Representative Assembly of our 
Association last December. 

FirtH, that we express our apprecia- 
tion to Superintendent Vasey, the teach- 
ers of Springfield, the officers and com- 
mittees of this division, which have made 
possible the success of these sectional 
meetings. 

Mary Atiettra Dopp, Secretary. 





Central Division Meeting 


HE forty-eighth annual meet- 

ing of the Central Division of 

the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 

ciation was held in Blooming- 
ton, March 4, 1932. Speakers at the 
general sessions were Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia, and past president of 
the National Education Association ; 
Lena M. Phillips, attorney, New 
York; Dr. John Rufi, professor of 
education, University of Missouri. 
Musie for the general sessions was 
furnished by the College of Music of 
the Illinois Wesleyan University. 

The following persons will serve 
the division during 1932-1933 : 

Officers—President, May Porter, Clin- 
ton; vice-president, Lloyd Hargis, Mt. 
Pulaski; secretary-treasurer, P. C. Kurtz, 
Bloomington. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, W. C. 
Handlin, Lincoln; W. A. Goodier, Bloom- 
ington; Edith Atkin, Normal. 

State Committees—Appropriations, 
Cc. A. Brothers, Dwight, three years; leg- 
islation, E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln, one 
year; resolutions, E. A. Turner, Normal, 
two years. 

Delegate to N.E.A.—E. G. Stevens, Fair- 


(Continued on Page 278) 


























































T IS FOOLISH heat in a patriot 

to insist that it is only the insti- 

tutions and practices of his own 

nation that are praiseworthy, and 
that there is nothing to be learned 
except at home. Those who follow 
educational developments closely are 
watching the schools of Europe, 
where there is a disposition to ques- 
tion many widely accepted doctrines 
and practices that, in pre-war times, 
were traditions for all the faithful. 
In almost every nation of the Old 
World there is a distinct ‘‘reform the 
schools’’ movement. 


With the possible exception of Rus- 
sia, developments in England are the 
most interesting. It was from the 
English pattern that our colonial sec- 
ondary schools took their curriculum, 
and certain elements persist as vesti- 
gial remains. But in general, America 
has departed from the educational 
philosophy that governs the British 
schools, and the modern comprehen- 
sive high school seems a far cry when 
one thinks of the humanistic British 
Public School. However, the war gave 
a renewed impetus to the study of 
education in England, as elsewhere, 
and I should like to recommend a 
book this month by an Englishman, 
T. Raymont, formerly Warden of 
Goldsmith’s College of the University 
of London, sometimes Professor of 
Education in the University of South 
Wales, and at one time a Visiting 
Professor in America. 

Professor Raymont’s latest book is 
a general introduction to the study 
of educational theory. He treats the 
questions of aims, materials and 
methods. He is familiar with what is 
being done in America, quoting our 
psychologists from William James 
and Stanley Hall to Arnold Gesall, 
E. B. Thorndike, and John Watson; 
and recommending Bagley, Bode, 
Dewey, Moore, Kilpatrick, Rugg to 
his British readers. 

That the author feels he must give 
so much attention to the hoary doc- 
trine of formal discipline is a tribute 
to the remarkable hardihood of the 
disciplinary concept, and is occa- 
sioned by the influence it still exerts 
on British practices. Raymont be- 
littles the psychologists’ quarrel over 





Not Roast Beef 
But Nevertheless of Old England 


By 
ROBERT B. BROWNE 


University of Illinios 


the transfer of training, and tells his 
readers that the problem of the cur- 
riculum is not properly a psycholo- 
gist’s problem at all. He contrasts 
American and British ideals in this 
manner (and is very fair about it) : 

It will be seen that the English scheme, 
taken as a whole, rests upon the possibili- 
ty of conducting a safe and a just process 
of selection at or about the age of eleven, 
and upon the desirability of that selective 
process, even if it can be safely and justly 
carried out. There appears to be no doubt 
whatever in the minds of the best teach- 
ers of the younger children that the race 
for junior scholarships is having deleter- 
ious, and even disastrous, effects upon 
the teaching in the primary, and even in 
the infant, schools. To this point we shall 
recur in the next chapter, in which we 
shall discuss the principles underlying 
the school curriculum. So serious are the 
acknowledged evils of this early competi- 
tion for scholarships, that many observ- 
ers look somewhat wistfully across the 
Atlantic, and see, in one part at least of 
the American school system, something 
which they would like to see in our own. 
“The development of the trade school as 
an institution apart from the secondary 
school,” says an American writer, “is, in 
a way, a menace to American democracy, 
which can best be fostered by having a 
free public high school to which all chil- 
dren of secondary school age shall go.” 
(S. C. Colvin, Introduction to High School 
Teaching, p. 7.) And, therefore, although 
the number of vocational high schools in 
America is by no means inconsiderable, 
yet the national preference is for an in- 
clusive high school, attended by all chil- 
dren who are receiving a post-primary 
education, and offering a wide choice of 
courses. The strong arguments are not 
all on one side, but the American plan 
has the advantage of obviating the neces- 
sity of a rigorous process of selection at 
an early age. 

The above remarks lead naturally to a 
frank recognition of the contrast which 
exists between the older civilization of 
England and the younger one of America. 
The classification of schools which we 
have reached in the preceding paragraphs 
is based upon the assumption that “all 
the children of all the people” attend the 
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schools provided, or at least maintained, 
by the state. This is approximately, but 
not completely, true of America. But what 
first strikes an American student of Eng- 
lish education is that the most famous 
schools are not for the children of “the 
people.” On further inquiry he finds that 
the English parent of the upper and up- 
per-middle classes, including the profes- 
sional classes, does not send his children 
to the state schools; and that many 
middle-class parents of quite modest 
means not only pay (more or less cheer- 
fully) rates and taxes for the education 
of other people’s children, but also pay 
what amounts te a voluntary tax, in the 
form of considerable school fees, for the 
education of their own. He finds, in fact, 
that, side by side with the publicly main- 
tained schools for “the masses,” either 
free, or charging very low fees, there is 
a complete system of schools for “the 
classes.” A boy born into a well-to-do 
household may first be sent to a more or 
less expensive kindergarten in a girls’ 
private school or high school. He may 
continue in fhe same until he is ready, 
perhaps about the age of eight or nine, 
for a “preparatory” school, which may be 
very expensive, and cannot be efficient un- 
less it is fairly expensive. At this school 
he remains until the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, and its main business, indeed, 
its raison d’etre, is to prepare him for a 
“public” school, so named to the con- 
fusion of our American inquirer, for it 
is obviously not public in the proper sense 
of the term. On the girls’ side the nearest 
approach to the boys’ public schools are 
the girls’ high schools, but the former are 
mostly boarding, and the latter mostly 
day, schools. 


Many, many topics are touched 
upon in this general survey of educa- 
tion; rural education, technical 
schools, continuation schools, adult 
education, the Dalton plan, broadcast- 
ing, projects, tests and examinations, 
the training of teachers, the control 
of schools, the size of class, filling 334 
pages. Not the least of the virtues of 
the book is the author’s style, which 
in contrast with the over-earnestness 
of much of the dull, didactic Ameri- 
ean writing, is good-humored, with 
many light touches. To you who have 
‘*studied’’ typical ‘‘textbooks’’ in 
education, it will be a pleasant relief. 
I am glad to invite your attention 
to it. 


*T. Raymont, Education. Longman’s, Green 
and Co., London. 1981. 334 pp. 
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America Sung and Interpreted* 


By R. C. Reuscu 


COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
Carbondale, Ill. 


T= TEACHER of history usually 
finds it a difficult task to per- 
suade his students to enter the field 
of supplementary reading. All too 
frequently the difficulty is due to the 
nature of the reading matter re- 
quired. 

A volume which presents essential 
facts of history in a vital and stimu- 
lating manner is to be weleomed by 
readers in general and by history 
teachers and students in particular. 
Such a volume is The Epic of Ameri- 
ca, the latest product of the pen of 
James Truslow Adams. In some 400 
pages there are presented a moving 
pageant of American history, a con- 
servative and well-balanced interpre- 
tation of these events, and a stimulat- 
ing prophecy of what is to come, all 
pulsing with the vigor and spirit of 
real living persons and occasions. 

Starting with the legendary back- 
ground of the primitive American 
Indian and extending through the 
post-war period up to the present 
year, the work commands interest for 
its comprehensiveness and also for its 
clarity in presenting details. 

The author, however, does more 
than simply record facts; he interprets 
them as well. Mr. Adams has sought 
to strike the significant keynote of all 
American life. Throughout the entire 
work there comes the recurrent ex- 
planation and interpretation of 
American idealism. It is beyond and 
above the constant effort for material 
gain. It ‘‘has not been a dream of 
merely material plenty, though that 
has doubtless counted heavily. It has 
been a dream of being able to grow 
to fullest development as man and 
woman, unhampered by the barriers 
which had slowly been erected in 
older civilizations.’’ 

Not only does this account interpret 
our national life but it also serves to 
warn us of the dangers that line the 
way. It reveals the sordid over- 
emphasis on ‘‘money-making and 
material improvement’’ which blot 
out the real national ideal. It warns 
against forgetting how to live in the 
struggle to ‘‘make a living.’’ ‘‘If 
we are to make the dream come true 
we must all work together, no longer 
to build bigger, but to build better.’’ 


What Our Readers Are Reading 


It is impossible to enumerate here 
all the noteworthy points in a work 
so monumental as this. It is impres- 
sive in its scope and most pleasing 
in its style. Its author commands an 
enviable and well-deserved position 
among the distinguished American 
historians of today. The Epic of 
America will serve as ideal reading 
for both student and teacher of 
history. 

*ApaMs, JAMES TruUsLOW. The Epic of 
America. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 





“Children at the Crossroads” 


Reviewed by Homer Hat, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College 
| yew PEOPLE usually assume 

that children in the country grow 
up under most favorable conditions 
and that problems of maladjustment, 
of poverty, of poor environment, or of 
heredity are met with infrequently. 
They believe that such problems are 
distinctly urban in their nature. Al- 
though the country does offer many 
advantages, conscientious teachers 
have long known that they must un- 
derstand their children in order to 
teach them, and that to understand 
them they must know the home condi- 
tions of each child. They often find 
that the difficulties that the visiting 
teacher or the social welfare agency 
find in the city are also found in cer- 
tain forms in the country. 

In Children at the Crossroads Miss 
Benedict has given case studies in a 
most interesting way of some nine dif- 
ferent types of school maladjustment. 
It is perhaps too much to hope that 
we may have, in the near future, vis- 
iting teachers in rural neighborhoods 
to assist in this reclamation work. As 
the country teacher has assumed so 
many various duties carried out in 
the city by differing agencies, so she 
should find it possible to become a 
social worker and by co-operation of 
the home and other agencies, save 
some boy or girl who otherwise with- 
out her help might fail to become a 
useful citizen. In order to do this she 
needs to familiarize herself with the 
methods of the social worker as ex- 
emplified in this book. 

Among the typical cases in Chil- 
dren at the Crossroads is that of Ray- 
mond who was bad, who violated 
every law of decency and order which 
he knew. There is the case of Fanny, 
starving for wholesome amusement, 
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wearied of grandma’s nagging, who 
slipped out to a disreputable cross- 
roads’ dance with disastrous conse- 
quences. Tim, one of nine children, 
hated school because the other chil- 
dren made fun of his poverty. Buster 
Collins ran away from home con- 
trolled by a mean sister-in-law. 
Clem’s father had the best farm in 
the township but the boy loathed it 
because he had to work every minute 
to help his father, and never had any 
amusement. Milly was backward; at 
eleven years she could just read in 
the primer, and seemed to have no 
moral sense. Jack and Slim were 
doomed at the start in their school, 
because Miss Hartley had taught for 
thirty years there, had known their 
father and their family, and just 
knew the boys would never amount to 
anything. 

These were some of the cases the 
visiting teacher attempted with more 
or less success to adjust. How some 
problems were solved by conferences, 
by providing new homes, by sympa- 
thetic understanding, the reader must 
discover for himself. The dishearten- 
ing conditions, the setbacks which 
came, the tragedy in at least one in- 
stance, but intensify the success that 
rewarded the efforts of the visiting 
teacher in most cases. 

The teacher who reads this book 
will have a clearer idea of the various 
factors affecting her children. She 
should have a°more sympathetic in- 
sight in working with the problem 
cases, and the solutions worked out by 
the visiting teacher should be help- 
ful in solving her own difficulties. 

*Benepict, Acres. Children at the 


. Diviaion of Publication, The Common- 
wealth Fund. 








Diagnostic and Remedial Teach- 
ing in Arithmetic* 
Reviewed by J. H. Surru 
Aurora, Illinois 


XTENSIVE research has been 

carried on in the field of arithme- 
tie in order to develop methods which 
will enable teachers to present arith- 
metical processes more efficiently and 
thus help reduce the high percentage 
of failures in arithmetic. 

Most of the recent textbooks in 
arithmetic have included a very care- 
ful development of each process in a 
graduated series of easy steps. This 
development is followed by diagnostic 
or mastery tests which enable the 
teacher to locate the steps which the 
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pupil has not mastered. This diag- 
nosis should be followed by appropri- 
ate remedial instruction. 

Dr. Brueckner has made a valuable 
contribution to arithmetic teaching in 
his new text, Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Teaching in Arithmetic. This 
text contains the most complete analy- 
sis of the various steps and skills 
involved in each of the four funda- 
mental processes—common fractions, 
decimals, percentage, and problem 
solving—that is found in any text- 
book on the teaching of arithmetic. 

Every teacher of arithmetic should 
make a careful study of this profes- 
sional textbook because greater effi- 
ciency is secured for the presentation 
of the various arithmetical processes 
by a knowledge of the various steps 
that are involved in those processes. 

This book discusses the value of 
diagnostic tests and gives suggestions 
for the uses of such tests. A detailed 
diseussion of the technique of individ- 
ual diagnosis gives valuable sugges- 
tions which help not only in assisting 
the teacher to locate points of weak- 
ness but also help the teacher in pre- 
senting various processes so that she 
ean anticipate difficulties and save 
much time and effort in remedial in- 
struction. 

Excellent problems for study, re- 
ports, and discussion make this book 
a suitable textbook for teachers con- 
ferences on the improvement of teach- 
ing in arithmetic. 

The writer feels that this textbook 
is the outstanding contribution in re- 
cent years in the field of arithmetic 
teaching and recommends that all 
teachers of arithmetic make a careful 
study of this book. 


dl *Leo J. BrueckNer, Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching in Arithmetic. Philadelphia. The 
ion C. Winston Company, 1930. pp. IX-341. 
2.00. 





Higher Learning and Lower Pay 


HERE is one feature of retrench- 

ment via cutting of the salaries of 
publie school teachers and college in- 
structors that is frequently over- 
looked by official pruners—the effect 
which such reductions will inevitably 
have upon the mental attitude of the 
victims. 

In recent years, teaching standards 
have been raised, and always at the 
expense of the teachers. Even in 
small colleges, heads of departments 
are required to hold a doctor’s degree. 
This involves considerable addition to 
the investment in professional equip- 
ment. Moreover, the years devoted to 
obtaining a doctor’s degree never re- 
turn. In the public schools, the ‘‘old 
fashioned’’ teacher, by common con- 
sent is being eliminated. If teachers 
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An Unusual Playground Device 








“How one school turned a geogra- 
phical playground handicap into an 
asset” might be the title of this story. 
For the site of the slide pictured here 
was formerly an eyesore if not a 
menace to safety in the form of a 
junk pile and weed patch. Superin- 
tendent M. G. Moore of Manchester 
designed the slide and a local hard- 
ware company constructed it. Not 
only did a superior piece of equip- 
ment result, especially adapted to the 
local situation, but a considerable 
saving was effected as Mr. Moore’s 
comments show: 


“The cost of the slide complete as 
it now stands was $89.75. The length 
is sixty feet. Few commercial slides 
are made in greater lengths than 35 
feet and some of these are listed as 
high as $200. A playground equip- 


ment salesman quoted me an ap- 
proximate price of $450 on a 60-ft. 
slide. Our slide is of stronger con- 
struction than most commercial prod- 
ucts and at no point is more than 
four feet from the ground. Of course. 
we are fortunate in having a slope 
which fits the purpose nicely. 


“Although constructed primarily 
for the use of grade children, we find 
that our high-school students use the 
slide continually. It is a community 
attraction on holidays and Sundays. 
This piece of playground equipment 
has unquestionably aided in promot- 
ing discipline throughout the school. 
Absences and tardiness this year show 
a decrease over a corresponding pe- 
riod last year—a condition to which 
I believe the playground equipment 
is a contributing factor.” 





without college degree are not de- 
manded, they are at least preferred, 
and the preference is something which 
the home-grown teacher may not 
safely ignore. 

Expert advice on the business de- 
pression stresses the importance of en- 
thusiasm as an element of restoration. 
We can think of no greater obstruc- 
tion to general business than a discon- 
tented or embittered teaching force, 
whether it exerts its pessimism 
through the agency of the public 
school or a college. Most of soviet 
Russia’s support is now coming from 
the colleges and universities, espe- 
cially those located in large cities. 


New York’s college population ranges 
from 110,000 to 120,000. Columbia 
has a total enrollment of more than 
38,000. 

Vierling Kersey, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction in Califor- 
nia, says, ‘‘In any way it is viewed, 
decreases in teachers’ salaries at such 
a time as this would be more harmful! 
in its effects upon the schools and 
upon the public welfare than would 
the extravagance of unwarranted in- 
crease in salaries.’’ 

We concur in this opinion. What 's 
saved in reduction of a teacher’s sal- 
ary is lost many times in loss of school 
morale due to the very presence of a 
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teacher who is discouraged and will- 
ing to peddle any socialistic nostrum 
which may be prescribed by crafty 
propagandists. 

When the wage of a clerk is re- 
duced, pessimism which the reduction 
engenders may not be contagious. But 
a aiscontented public school teacher 
or college professor who is made to 
feel that a considerable investment in 
academic training has been irretriev- 
ably lost, is a public menace. 

Thousands of college graduates are 
being catapulted this month into a 
period of economic confusion and dis- 
traction. More thousands are leaving 
the publie schools. It is important that 
these recruits to the army of industry 
and business shall be encouraged and 
that they do not get the impression 
that the blue ribbons of material pros- 
perity are conferred regardless of in- 
vestments in education.—Peoria Jour- 
nal, June, 1931. 





For Your Encouragement 


The organized teachers of Illinois 
are considered by other organizations 
as fairly successful in their purposes. 
By informing the public of the prob- 
lems of the schools and of our solu- 
tions, we have prevented any backward 
steps and have made some progress 
even in this time of depression and 
financial panic, when there is an 
almost irresistible demand for tax re- 
duction, retrenchment, and cutting 
down public expenditures. 

For instance, largely or partly be- 
cause of the recommendations and 
activity of your organization, the 
LS.T.A., the 57th General Assembly 
enacted laws providing: 

(1) An increase of a half-million dollars 
a year to the state school fund; 

(2) An increase of nine per cent in the 
appropriation to the State Normal Schools; 

(3) An increase in the referendum 
maximum tax rates for all districts except 
Chicago from $1.50 to $1.80 in general and 
from $2.50 to $2.80 for unit districts; 

(4) An income tax law; 

(5) Several measures for revenue relief 
in Cook County, including Chicago. 

Of course these laws will do little 
good unless fully enforced and effi- 
ciently administered; and their en- 
forcement and administration seem 
impossible now because of the depres- 
sion, the complete breakdown of tax 
assessments in Cook County, and the 
political situation. These retarding 
influences seem to be beyond our con- 
trol; but we ought to add our intelli- 
genee, energy, and civic ideals to those 
of other good citizens in an effort to 
cure the political and economic evils 
of the present. A good way to begin 
is to inform the people of our own 
community of the needs of the schools 
and how the enforcement and admin- 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee to the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Illinois State 
School Board Association, November 6, 1931. 


1. That a special committee be ap- 
pointed to aid in securing worthwhile 
legislation from this special session of 
the State Legislature. It is recommended 
that three members of the lilinois State 
School Board Association who live near 
enough to Springfield to make it possible 
for them to come here for meetings, be 
appointed as a part of this committee. 
It is also recommended that the Illinois 
City Superintendents Association be 
asked to appoint three of their members 
to serve on this committee, and that the 
legislative committee of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association be asked to name 
three of their members to serve with the 
members appointed by the School Board 
Association and the City Superintendents 
Association, 


It shall be the special duty of this joint 
committee to be at the service of the 
secretary of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association at any time. We feel that 
most important legislation should be en- 
acted at this time and that this commit- 
tee may serve a very real purpose in help- 
ing to direct the form that this legisla- 
tion takes. 

2. That the Executive Committee and 
the Legislative Committee of this Asso- 
ciation be authorized and directed to give 
the support of this Association on behalf 
of the Association at the coming Special 
Session of the General Assembly to se- 
cure the enactment into law of a bill 
known as the Cook County refunding bill 
approved by the Governor’s Commission 
and also of the bill entitled “A Bill for an 
Act to amend Sections 189, 190, and 191 
of the Free Schools Act” which bill gives 
to all school districts an additional tax 
rate for the purpose of paying interest 
and principal on outstanding bonds and 
consolidating the present educational and 
building funds into “an operating fund.” 


3. That laws providing for necessary 
changes in high-school districts must be 


carefully drawn up to prevent the disso- 
lution of high-school districts. 

4. In order that the most efficient 
teachers may be retained where school 
revenues are temporarily inadequate and 
expenditures must be curtailed, we favor 
increase in size of classes, within reason- 
able limits, rather than cuts in salary 
schedules, since scientific experiments 
with larger classes evidence no clear-cut 
loss of efficiency therein, while the loss 
of our best teachers, such as the schools 
sustained during the Great War, would 
again prove disastrous to the schools 
which are financiallly weak. 


5. Whereas, There are nearly 12,000 
separate school districts in Illinois, and 
each of these small territorial units must 
depend upon a tax on the property within 
its own boundaries for over 90 per cent of 
its financial support, and 

Wuereas, The wide variations in the 
distribution of children and taxable prop- 
erty cause extreme inequalities in the 
ability of districts to support schools, be it 

Resolved, That a much larger part of 
school costs be borne by a state tax of 
some sort in order to achieve an approxi- 
mate equality of educational opportunity 
for the children of Illinois; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That consolidation of small 
districts ought to be encouraged, and that 
legislation ought to be enacted to make 
it easier to effect such consolidation; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That we commend the 57th 
General Assembly now assembled in spe- 
cial session, for its efforts to find new 
sources of revenue, and we heartily rec- 
ommend that the revenues derived from 
such new sources be turned into the state 
distributive fund, and be it further 

Resolved, That as soon as this state 
fund is sufficiently increased, a portion of 
it be used to help support the high 
schools. 








istration of these and other good laws 
will help.—R. C. Moore. 





Today’s Challenge to the College 
Graduate 

Outside the cloistered walls of uni- 
versities and colleges there are hunger 
and want and distress ; throughout the 
earth there are insurrection and mis- 
understanding; prosperity, universal 
peace, tolerance, international good 
will, are still dreams to be realized ; 
the conflict between freedom and ini- 
tiative on the one hand, and submis- 
sion and control on the other, between 
personal liberty and some form of 
slavery, has been raised to a new mag- 
nitude and power. We are faced with 


a challenge that is peremptory and 
ominous. The time has arrived when 
faith needs to be testified to in works. 
The performance of these works calls 
for broadmindedness, an openminded- 
ness, a progressive and enlightened 
liberalism. A distinguished leader of 
American thought recently declared 
‘‘that stubborn resistance to better- 
ment may well be the first step toward 
social eatastrophe.’’ The world’s prob- 
lems now imperiously crying out for 
solution are the challenge to the col- 
lege graduate. It is he presumably 
who has been prepared for the coming 
hour.— Lotus D. Corrman, at the 
Commencement Exercises, University 
of Michigan, 1931. 
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Measuring Results in our Rural Schools 
A School-Home Effort Formula 


L. W. HACKER, Awsociate Professor 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


_— WORK put into a machine is 
equal to the work obtained when 
dealing with ideal or perfect mechan- 
isms where friction plays no part. 
The efficiency of any machine is the 
ratio of the output to its input. This 
common principle of physics can be 
easily transferred to an important 
phase of education. 

Various studies have shown again 
and again that the mental ages and 
achievement quotients of rural pupils 
(especially those who attend our one- 
teacher schools) are below (usually 
from six months to two years) those 
of our urban schools. 

Can we justly say that our rural 
schools are inefficient and that the 
output is small until we have more 
earefully examined the effort or in- 
put? 

Let us compound into a formula 
the simple commonly accepted major 
factors of school-home effort ; namely, 
(1) years of teacher education, (2) 
length of school term in months, (3) 
percentage of attendance, (4) the 
yearly salary in the number of hun- 
dreds of dollars paid the teacher, and 
(5) the average years of education of 
the parents. Then our formula for an 
urban teacher who has two years of 
education (training) beyond the high 
school (fourteen years), a school term 
of nine (9) months, a ninety (.90) 
per cent of attendance, an annual sal- 
ary of $1200 (12), and education of 
parents averaging nine (9) years, is 
as follows: 14 plus (9x.90) plus 12 
plus 9 equals 43.1, or the index of 
school-home effort. If 43.1 represents 
the school-home effort for our larger 
(urban) schools, will the effort for 
the smaller (rural) schools be as 
large? The rural school and effort 
factors are more likely to be as shown 
in the following: 12.5 plus (8x.80) 
plus 8 plus 8 equal 34.9, or the simple 
index for the rural school-home effort. 
The physicist does not hesitate to say 
that output is proportional to input. 
Neither should the educator. 

Therefore what should be expected 
of the rural effort when the urban 
effort is so much higher? Let us as- 
sume that the above mentioned urban 
effort (43.1) will secure an achieve- 
ment quotient of 115. What should 
the rural effort (34.9) secure? 


43.1 :115 : :34.9 =X. 

X equals 93 or rural achievement 
quotient to be expected from the 
above effort factors. The spread be- 
tween the urban achievement quotient 
and the rural achievement quotient is 
(115—93) 22. We do not assume 
that the above formula contains all 
the effort factors nor does it properly 
weigh those effort elements included. 
However, we do believe that it aids 
us to see more clearly the factors that 
need improvement in order that the 
spread in the achievement of differ- 
ent groups be lessened. If one group 
should be weaker in native ability, 
then the say ‘‘There is no greater 
inequality than the equal treatment 
of unequals’’ is certainly appropriate. 





Division Meetings 
(Continued from Page 273) 


bury; alternate delegate to N.E.A., Marie 
Wilmert, Lincoln. 

Delegates to annual meeting—E. W. 
Cavins, Normal; Carrie Zolman, Bloom- 
ington; R. J. Williams, Danvers; Clare 
Roberts, Bloomington; Bessie Hibarger, 
Normal; Harland Stoltz, Bloomington; A. 
G. Billings, Cornell; J. E. Lukins, Odell; 
J. T. Connelly, Saunemin; Margaret Hub- 
bard, Dwight; Zenobia Zimmerman, Mt. 
Pulaski; N. H. Anderson, New Holland; 
Lawrence Wade, Dapella; Ernest Dickey, 
Weldon; Ethel Wheeler, Saybrook. 

Alternate delegates to annual meeting 
—A. C. Newell, Normal; Ethel Oldaker, 
Bloomington; Lloyd Ramseyer, Hey- 
worth; Wm. B. Brigham, Bloomington; 
Maudella Bayliss, Leroy; C. G. Taylor, 
Cropsey; D. M. Bethel, Long Point; Dag- 
mar Nelson, Dwight; Emory Alseman, 
Forrest; Ruth Bradshaw, Fairbury; The- 
resa Henneberry, Lincoln; G. E. Smith, 
Elkhart; William Wene, Kenney; Cath- 
erine C. Turner, Farmer City; Bernadine 
Wyckoff, Saybrook. 


Report of Committee On Resolutions 

Resolved by the Central Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, that 
in this period of financial stringency as 
at all other times, we deplore as unwise 
and uneconomical any effort to econom- 
ize which results in reducing the effi- 
ciency of any essential factor in the ad- 
ministration of public education, just as 
we deprecate and denounce as unintelli- 
gent and unprofessional the attitude of 
any possible men or women in the teach- 


April, 1932 


ing ranks whose concern is primarily 
that of advantage for self instead of that 
of rendering the greatest possible sery. 
ice in return for remuneration obtained 
from the public treasury. 

Because of the relative lack of unity 
and the working to cross-purpose of vari- 
ous supervisory agencies in the adminis. 
tration of public education in Illinois, we 
favor the vesting of supervisory control] 
in the Department of Public Instruction 
to the end of securing a more wholesome 
and more efficient co-operation of all in- 
tegral parts of the system of Public Edu- 
cation in the state. 

Since the Illinois school law requires 
the Directors or Board of Education to 
keep in separate funds levies made for 
educational purposes and for building 
purposes, and since there is need at times 
to transfer from one fund to the other, 
be it resolved that we favor the amend- 
ing of the law so as to permit the Direct- 
ors or Board of Education to transfer a 
part of the building fund to the educa- 
tional fund, or, vice-versa, as the needs 
may require. 

Be it also resolved that we express our 
cordial appreciation to the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Bloomington for the 
use of the High School Building, and to 
the Trustees of the Second Presbyterian 
Church for the use of its auditorium. 


S. K. McDowELL, 
H. H. SCHROEDER, 
Committee on Resolutions. 





Digests of School Bills 
(Continued from Page 272) 


no effect, probably for the same reasons 
as are stated under House Bill No. 39 
above. 

House Bill No. 53 amends Section 136 
of the School Law to authorize the board 
of education of Chicago to maintain and 
operate one junior college. Now in effect. 

House Bill No. 274 amends Section 71 
of the School Law to provide that the 
township trustees shall designate a de 
pository for school funds when requested 
to do so by the township treasurer; and 
then the township treasurer is discharged 
from responsibility for the funds in such 
depository. However, the amount of funds 
deposited by any one treasurer must not 
be over 75 per cent of the capital stock 
and surplus of the bank. Now in effect. 

House Bill No. 309 provides for the 
same discharge of financial responsibility 
for the treasurers of school districts or- 
ganized under special charters. Now in 
effect. 

Senate Bill No. 14 amends many sec- 
tions of the revenue law so as to abolish 
the Board of Assessors and the Board of 
Review in Cook county and to create in 
their place the office of County Assessor 
and a Board of Appeals of two members. 
The one assessor is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and the President of the County 
Board of Cook county; one member of 
the Board of Appeals is to be appointed 
by the Governor and the other by the 
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Fares Lowest 
Ever! 





m WWE AWNIANS WT 4A) WEY 


NORTHWEST 
WONDERLAND 


Bey Vacations 


MILWAUKEE 
Live your own adventure story. Scale 


ST PAUL 
elea4 
mountains, explore glaciers, shoot 
rapids, film wild animals, canter 
sky-line trails, camp out. Or motor, dance, 
breast Pacific Ocean surf. 


Travel independently. Round trip fares— 
lowest ever. Or join an all-expense tour. Visit 
Yellowstone Park (thru historic new Gallatin 
Gateway); Black Hills; dude ranches; Spo- 
kane’s lakelands; Seattle, Tacoma, adventure 
ports; Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, Olympic Penin- 
sula; Portland; Columbia River Gorge; cruise 
Puget Sound to quaint Victoria, Vancouver, 
on to Alaska. Return via Canadian Rockies 
or California—Grand Canyon, Colorado. 


All-Expense Tours 
$141.00 to $593.00 


Everything included. 9 days to 5 weeks. Expe- 
rienced escorts, friendly fellow travelers. Best 
accommodations. Just like a big house party. 
Prices above apply from Chicago. Propor- 
tionately priced tours from your home town. 
Many tours to choose from. 


Take the de luxe roller-bearing OLYMPIAN. 
The sootless, cinderless, electrified route— 
scenically supreme. Open observation cars. 
Meals by Broadway-famed Rector. 
Let us give you fall particulars—write 
B. J. Schilling, General Agent 
50 So. Clark St. (at Monroe), Chicago 
A. Tension, Topreting Senesees Agent 













G. W. Stoltz, General Agent 
2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 


he Mi LWAUKEE 


ELECTRIFIED OVER. THE ROCKIES 
1801-8 TO THE SEA 
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Yo Natures Way 
ELLOWSTONE PARK. 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


60 Glorious days, seeing systematically Colo- 
rado, Salt Lake, Yosemite, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Catalina, Mexico, Grand 
Canyon, Petrified Forest, Carlsbad Caverns, Pic- 
turesque Southwest, and Historic South. 


Lowest Cost (272k. 
Annual lour---2%3 States 
8000 Miles---Mexice 
A COAST TO COAST TOUR, TOO 


Personally Conducted—College Faculty 
Air-cushioned radio busses, our own cafeteria, unsurpassed 
sight-seeing equipment 
We leave Illinois in June 
Write for information on this lowest price tour: 


University o Tours 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











The Golden Belt Tour through 
Interior Mlaska 


BY RAIL AND AUTOMOBILE 


All your life you will remember this trip. Days 
and days of glorious travel thrills. 

First the inspiring steamer trip, through 
Alaska’s beautiful “Inside Passage”. Past a 
gigantic panorama of shimmering seas, towering 
mountains, tumbling cataracts, dense forests, 
glaciers and flower fields of exquisite colors. 


Then into the very heart of Alaska. Into the 
scenic wilderness of this luring Northland. 
Motor trips to picturesque towns, to historic 
goldfields. 

You will travel, via The Alaska Railroad, to 
Mt. McKinley National Park, and you'll see 
Mt. McKinley, the most sublime spectacle of 
the North American Continent. 

Send for descriptive: map-folder giving all 
information, costs, duration and itinerary of 
Golden Belt and other Alaska tours. 


U. S. Department of the Interior 


The ALASKA RAILROAD 


(Mt. McKinley Park Route) 


G. C. Dickens, General Passenger 
333 North Michigan Ave., Phone State S90! Chicago, Ill 
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AMEX 
TOURS’ 





See all countries on ““TRAV- = auspices, offering unusual val- 
AMEX” Tours, a new, eco- ues. 31 AMEXTOURS of 
nomical method of travel. 
Go independently, all your 
plans made in advance. Tour 


varying durations, costs and 

itineraries. Sample tours are: 
25-day tour at $278. 
42-day tour at $482. 
84-day tour at $941. 


begins when you reach Eu- 
rope. Choose from 10 allur- 
ing itineraries from 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days at $300. 
(Not including ocean voy~ 
age.) Send for Booklet 10. 

“AMEXTOURS” means: Es- 
corted travel through Eu- 
rope under American Express 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
70 East Randolph Street 


(Prices include steamship 
fare.) Interesting sightseeing; 
comfortable accommoda- 
tions; flexible arrangements. 
Send for Booklet D. 


Chicago, Tl. 

















SEE THE 


SPANISH AMERICAS 


ON YOUR TRIP BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 


(EITHER DIRECTION) 


wow 2 LOO sasr cia 


Only Grace Line, through the Panama 
Canal, offers you 10 visits in 7 of the 
absorbing Spanish Americas—a_ trip 
abroad between New York and Cali. 
fornia . . . at the lowest cost per day of 
any coast-to-coast water route! 

Specially conducted inland excursions 
into Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Mexico available at 
slight additional expense; 24 joy-packed 
days afloat and ashore . . . inspiration 
for countless lectures! 

Complete rail-water circle cruise is 
only $300: by rail from your home city 
to either Atlantic or Pacific ports, Grace 
Line to the opposite coast, and back 
home again by rail. 

**Santa”’ liners sail from New York, 
San Francisco, or Los Angeles every 
other week. Steamers from California 
visit Havana. No passports required. 
Consult your travel agent or write: 





PANAMA MAIL ROUTE 
New Yorks 10 Haneve Boston: Littl 7 Chica: 
een ey my! rieane Queen and 
Samael Bidg Francisco: 
Angeles: 548 abo’ se Spring Street, Seatde Hoge Move Bide. 
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President of the County Board. Of course 
the bill prescribes the powers and duties 
of the new officers. Now in effect. 

This is the provision made by the leg- 
islature to simplify the tax machinery of 
Cook county and to obtain a legal assess- 
ment. 

R. C. Moore. 


These Help Some 
N MARCH 8 a county superin- 
tendent of schools wrote us as 
follows : 

“Just a flower and grateful thoughts. 

“I feel that I should say to you that 
the Inurnots TEACHER contains each month 
the finest articles that come to my desk. 
I have prepared a bulletin for my teach- 
ers in which I refer them especially to 
three articles appearing in the issue of 
March, 1932. 

“I wish to commend you especially for 
the splendid editorial comment on need 
of selling the schools to the public and 
the suggestions to teachers on how to do 
it. Two surpassingly fine articles are 
those by Mr. Hanna on Mint, Anise and 
Cumin, and by Dr. Derendinger on The 
Last Supper. 

“T wonder if so fine an interpretation 
of a picture mentioned in the State 
Course of Study might be included often.” 

Two days later another county su- 
perintendent broke out in_ these 
words : 

“IT want to congratulate you sincerely 
and heartily upon the splendid numbers 
of the Intrno1s TEACHER being sent to the 
members of the Association. The subject 
matter strikes me as being at least very 
instructive.” 

At times there are discouragements 
and disappointments in connection 
with the varied duties of our office. 
But such friendly comment as this 
helps the editor and his assistant to 
serve you better and to do it happily. 








Home Economics for Boys 

(Continued from Page 261) 
this unit is to have the boy better 
understand the importance and value 
of health—the importance of estab- 
lishing daily food habits to produce 
positive health and to gain'a knowl- 
edge of the body’s need for food. 
When he has finished this course he 
should be able to intelligently prepare 
such foods as a man is often called 
upon to do. He should have a know!l- 
edge of what the city, the county, the 
state and the Federal Government 
contribute for the promotion of 
health. 

Every boy without exception has 
expressed real regret when the course 
was completed. They feel that they 
should have one whole semester de- 
voted to food study and I think they 
are justified in expressing such a de- 
sire. For the foods unit in the first 
semester could be substituted a unit 
on house plans and house furnishing 
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and another one on the mechanics of 
the home. The foods unit could be 
broadened by putting in a study of 
the food markets. The Home Econom- 
ies field is so large that it would be 
a very easy matter to select any num- 
ber of topics that would be of real 
interest to boys. 

Education goes a long way in solv- 
ing any problems and education in 
problems of home living will tend to 
make our homes happier—more whole- 
some places in which to live. Is it not 
just as important for a boy to have 
this type of education as a girl? I 
think so. 





Servicing Agriculture 
With Economics 
(Continued from Page 263) 
properly mobilized, it should be pos- 
sible to cause our people to have 
profitable opportunities for  self- 
development. 

Here is a goal for a ten-year plan 
of education. Conquer economic 
illiteracy by means of an attack on 
all fronts. States such as Illinois 
should be in the forefront. Nations 
such as the United States cannot 
afford to be in the rear. 

The problem of obtaining ade- 
quately trained teachers is not solved 
by mere statement of the need. 
Neither is the textbook difficulty. A 
people in earnest, however, can cause 
teachers to be qualified, textbooks to 
be written, and places found in the 
educational plans of schools of all 
types. 

The present demand is not merely 
a child of the depression. Depression 
or no depression, Russia rising or 
Russia in decline, the indispensability 
of widespread knowledge of the con- 
cepts and results of economic science 
as it interprets agriculture and as it 
interprets the business and public 
life of all society is increasingly 
apparent. 





Art for the Beginner 
(Continued from Page 265) 
patterns, through dictation or outline 
drawings to be colored in, or through 
forcing little children to fold and cut 
minute pieces of paper when their 
finer muscles are not sufficiently de- 

veloped for that work. 

Instead of occupying him with sand 
tables, tiny stages and minute play 
houses, why not let him dramatize his 
school, home, and play interests? In 
these dramatizations he will learn how 
to handle materials to represent ob- 
jects such as trees on backgrounds for 
play settings, designs on his window 
curtains, costumes, dishes, books, etc. 

(Continued on Page 282) 
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For 


Congressman -at- Large 


Able 
Trustworthy 


Courageous 
Industrious 
Capable 


The Man for the Place 


WILL C. CARSON 


Publisher 
Greenville Advocate 


Republican Primaries 
April 12, 1932 


Your vote and influence 
will be appreciated 


—Pol. Adv. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Summer Session 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 13, 1932 





The courses are on a university basis and will be 
received by the University as credit towards degrees. 
Two Summer Sessions equal one semester in credit. 
Unusual opportunities are offered for teachers and 
others to secure work under regular members of 
the staff of the University. 





For Detailed A Address E. H. CAMERON, 
Director of the Summer Session, 104 Administration Building, Urbana, Ilinois 
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iz he CANADIAN ROCKIES 


_ ALL EXPENSES..2 YC) 






nowhere else 
but in dreams 
such 


Clamour.. Beauty 
Excitement..Jun! 


ND think what others have paid for 

mere look-ins up here! You stop at 
the one-and-only Banff Springs Hotel of 
international society—you lunch there, 
perhaps swim in its famous warm sulphur 
pool, or golf on its spectacular million- 
dollar course. 

Le = two enchanted nights and a 

e suave Chateau beside that in- 
credible Lake Louise—world’s “Mecca” 
for beauty lovers. 

You , explore that gaspy “behind the 
scenes” so many miss. 124 miles of thrill 
motoring. Romantic Chalet-Bungalow 
Camps. Same famous mixture of celebrities, 
guides, Royal Mounties, friendly wild 
creatures. Same stunning look-outs over 
the most terrific welter of snow peaks on 


Banff! Lake 
Louise! “One can’t 
turn a single corner 
without a gasp.” 


It’ $ a vacation decor beyond anything 
you’ve ever seen. One week, more intoxicat- 
ingly triumphant than months at most 
places. Before you plan anything else, read 
the exciting day-by-day folder called 6% 
Glorious Days in the Canadian Rockies.” 
Ask your nearest agent right now, or write 
our office, Dept. E. 

THOS. J. WALL, General Agent 


71 EB. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Yoho . glacier - walled 
valley of flowers, waterfalls, 
vari-colored lakes, cozy 
Chalet - Bungalow Camps. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


AND BREWSTER TRANSPORT Co. (Gray Line) 


Ask also about All-Expense Conducted Tours to the Coast. 
Going: Grand Canyon and California or Yellowstone and Columbia Highway 
or Glatier National and Mt. Rainier—also Alaska. 
Returning: Canadian Rockies, Banff and Lake Louise 
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tead the services 


July 13, 1755, three days after the battle by the 
Monongahela, General Braddock died of his 
wounds. He was buried that night. Under the 
light of flickering torches George Washington read 
the services. Today a monument marking that 
grave stands on the National Highway eight miles 
east of Uniontown, Pa. It is one of many points 
connected with the life of Washington, marking 
the route of Blue Ridge Lines. Plan to make your 
trip east via this route. The country is of unsur- 
passed scenic beauty and thrilling historic associa- 
tions. The service is as fine as any in the nation— 
ana the cost is considerably less. 






The National Highway route of Blue 
Ridge Lines, * “The Washington 
Bi-centen Route. 


44teA. 


BLUE/RIDGE 


eee 
14 W. Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me the free booklets checked below: 


(1) The Washi Bi-centennial Route oO 
(2) Roads of ‘ure oO 
Name —_ — 
Address poliieainials ihe 
City a 
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UNIVERSITY VACATION TRAVEL 


or EUROPE 


You will see more. You will have a better 
time. You wil! have finer leadership. The 
Cost is no greater. College credits avail- 
able, if desired. Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Opposite White House) 
7 


HOTEL—APARTMENT 


Reservations Now Being Made 
From ene reom and beth to 7 rooms and 3 baths. 
refrigeration, running ice water. 






PRINCIPALS and 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Income 
Throughout the Summer 


Let us tell you about our unique 
new educational service for grade 
teachers sponsored by an old estab- 
lished organization. We need a 
limited number of ‘young men 
teachers to represent us. Must 
have car and be entirely free to 
travel. Minimum guarantee of at 
least $50 per week to those who 
qualify. Special opportunities for 
a few school men of standing to 
develop into permanent and highly 
lucrative positions as district and 
state managers. Give full details, 
including age, previous sales ex- 
perience, if any, and date school 
closes. We give you thorough 
training on our time and at our 
expense. This is not books or cor- 
respondence courses. 


Supplemental 
Education Association 
128 No. Wells St., Chicago 
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Art for the Beginner 
(Continued from Page 280) 
Surely he will grow up realizing as 
we of this generation have not real- 
ized how real a part of life art really 
is. I hope none of you ever feel any 
necessity for giving any ‘‘busy 

work.’’ 
Of course these ideas are not origi- 
nal with me. The best book I know of 


dealing with art phases of modern: 


school work is, The Beginnings of Art 
in the Public Schools, by Margaret 
Mathias. Miss Patrick, Dr. Frederick 
G. Bonser, and Miss Mossmann, Patty 
Hill all of Columbia University have 
been working for years on this prob- 
lem of making art activities function 
as a vital part of the life of children. 





Food Without Cost 
(Continued from Page 266) 
classroom work was the invention of 
mimeographed plates of the common 
garden vegetables and garden flowers 
to be colored by the pupils of the 
lower grades, and cut paper posters 
by pupils of the sixth and eighth 
grades. Both of these were arranged 
by the Art Department. But the real 
check-up of the work was afforded by 

the FALL GARDEN SHOW. 

Following is a list of the bulletins 
and instructional material used in 
promoting the work of THE HOME GArR- 
DEN CLUB: 

1. Bulletin to parents (already referred 
to). 

2. Cut paper posters advertising the 
Garden Show. 

3. Button Badges (legend: Centralia 
City Schools Garden Club). 


4. Lesson 1: Garden Tools. 

5. Lesson II: Making the Smail Garden 
Larger. 

6. Lesson III: Data for Vegetable Gar- 


den Planning. 

7. Lesson IV: The Two Common Kinds 
of Maple Trees. 

8. Lesson V: Garden Plan to Illustraté 
Alteration of Fall and Spring Vegetables. 

9. Lesson VI: Ten sheets of planting 
directions with space for mounting col- 
ored illustrations. 

10. Lesson VII: Six sheets, eight plates 
each, for coloring to cut out and match 
with above. 

11. Lesson VIII: Directions for coloring 
vegetable and flower plates; Intermediate 
and Primary Grades. 

12. Certificates of Honorable Mention 
for every exhibitor. 

13. Blue, red, and white ribbons print- 
ed with name and date of the show. Bulle- 
tin announcing Garden and Flower Show 
and Giving Classifications and rules. 

14. Entry tags. 

15. Judge lists. 

Interest in the Home GarpEen CLUB 
mounted rapidly, especially after the 
arrival of the button badges. At first 
the goal was set at 1,000 members but 
that number of signatures was quickly 
secured and an additional order 

(Continued on Page 284) 
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The Coolest Summer 
School in America— 











“Summer Camp” 


Why Not Attend a Summer 
School Where 


The climate is really cool and delightful? 
Recreational opportunities are unexcelled? 


You may visit the great national parks with 
little additional cost? 


Better library facilities are available than in 
other institutions in the Rocky Mountain 
area? 


Classes are small? 


An opportunity is available for study in a 
summer camp in the mountains? 


Living expenses and fees are within the ability 
of teachers? 


Then Come to the 
University of Wyoming 
First Term— June 13 to July 20 
Second Term— July 21 to August 26 


For bulletins and information address: 


C. R. Maxwe tt, Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 
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Whether you want a vaca- 
tion that's active or one that's lazy, one in the mountains 
or one by the sea, two weeks long or two months, the 
Great Northern leads you to the perfect onel Which 
is yours? 

Glacier Park - A Montana Dude Ranch - Mt. Rainier « 
Mt. Baker - Mt. Hood « Oregon Beaches - Olympic 


Peninsula + Pacific Northwest Cities - California - 
Alaska + The Orient. 
Summer fares from the East 
cre the lowest ever. In- 
quire about Escorted Tours. 
Write Great Northern 
Vacations, Dept. W-4, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


To Glacier Park, 
the Northwest and California 





ey ela Ag 








CALIFORNIA 


Personally Conducted Vacation Trip 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis Monday, July 4 
including 
Transportation — Meals — 13 nights in hotels. Rooms with 
private baths — Sightseeing — Special Entertainment — Sleep- 
ing Car Accommodation — Handling of Baggage. 
HIGHSPOTS OF THIS WONDERFUL ITINERARY 
Springfield, visiting Lincoln’s Tomb and Home; St. Louis, at- 
tend Municipal Opera; Hot Springs National Park; Dallas and 
Fort Worth; Carisbad Caverns (Eighth Wonder of the World); 
El Paso; Juarez in Old Mexico; Tucson and Phoenix in Romantic 
Arizona; 7 Days in Los Angeles; San Francisco; Salt Lake City; 
Royal Gorge; Colorado Springs; Pikes Peak Region. 
169 Members of the N.E.A. 
Enjoyed This Delightful Trip Last Year 
via 
Alton Ry. — Texas & Pacific Ry. — Missouri Pacific Ry. — 
Southern Pacific Ry. — Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 


(The Coupon Below Brings Full Particulars) 
GEO. W. POWERS, 
Director of Trans lll W. Washi m, Chicago. 


I am interested in California Vacation trip. Please send illus- 
trated booklet. 


Name. 





Address. 
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Food Without Cost 
(Continued from Page 282) 


placed for 300 badges and these also 
were pinned upon their proud owners. 


SCHOOL PLAYS 


Program Material for 
¢ Gradu- 





FOR EVERYBODY 


Twenty-three short vy Hy — 
and grammar 


for Junior 
Schools. 


all of them new. 


Sixteen 

his times, 

ones. Cast# all 

any e#ge. 
OUTDOOR PLAYS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS $2.50 
PLAYS FOR CIVIC DAYS = $2.50 
PLAYS FOR GRADUATION wavs 
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Thus the total membership was 1300, 
each membership representing the sig- 
nature of a parent promising to co- 
operate with the pupil. 

When school reopened in September 
the pupils were asked whether they 
would like to have a Garden and Flow- 
er Show. They replied that they most 
certainly would. So in order to cheat 
Jack Frost, the date was set for Sep- 
tember 25, 1931. None of the staff had 
ever had any experience with exhibits 
of this kind except one member who 
had been connected with county Fair 
and Farmers’ Institute Exhibits. His 
assistance proved very valuable. The 
Irving School Auditorium-Gymnas- 
ium was selected as the place since a 
large floor space fifty by seventy-five 
feet was available there for the plac- 
ing of the exhibits. 

Perhaps the best single thing the 
Committee in charge of the show did 
was to decide that no prizes of intrin- 
sic worth would be given. Every pupil 
making an exhibit was given a certifi- 
cate of honorable mention, or as one 
little girl described it in all serious- 
ness to her mother, ‘*horrible men- 
tion,’’ and the winners in the 38 
classes of vegetables and 20 classes of 
flowers were given ribbons. They 
seemed as happy over this outcome as 
if expensive merchandise prizes had 
been offered. 
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The show opened at 3:00 o’clock in 
the afternoon of the appointed day 
with more than one thousand indi- 
vidual exhibits in place, including an 
astonishing exhibit of cut flowers and 
canned vegetables. The largest single 
class was ripe tomatoes with more 
than 100 entries. There were novelty 
and freak exhibits, including a twen- 
ty-pound ecantaloup, which attracted 
much attention. About one-fourth of 
the exhibit failed to show in the illus- 
tration (even wide-angle camera 
lenses have their limitations). On ac- 
count of the perishable nature of the 
cut flower exhibits, the show was held 
open only a single day, from three 

o'clock in the afternoon till ten in the 
evening. Checkers stationed at the 
doors estimated that during this time 
two thousand visitors passed through 
the exhibit hall. 

We should not close without men- 
tioning the fine work done by the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations of the va- 
rious schools both in encouraging the 
promotional work and transporting 
the exhibits to the exhibit hall. 

Note should also be made of the fine 
co-operation had from the United 
Charities organization. Through this 
agency more than 200 packages of 
seeds were secured from the Gov- 
ernor’s Relief Commission and dis- 


_ tributed to the children whose parents 





the choice 
of the 


Travel-wise . 


The Berjémin Franklin 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Philadelphia 


1200 Perfectly Appointed Rooms 


Operated as one of the Units of 


UNITED HOTELS 


Horace Leland Wiggins, Managing Director 





1200 Baths 
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The Exclusive Choice 
of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Write or wire for reservations 


te DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 
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were not in a position to purchase 
seeds for the home garden. 

Shall we repeat the project? Most 
assuredly and probably on a larger 
scale for the economic conditions that 
prompted it are still with us. If any 
other school system should be inter- 
ested in taking up a similar project, 
we shall gladly furnish samples of 
any of the materials. 





Modern Theory of Discipline 
(Continued from Page 267) 


infinite details. If the teacher will 
eliminate his personality and his per- 
sonal emotions from his treatment of 
the problems of school-life; if he will 
suppress his pride, restrain his 
promptings of vengeance, anger, and 
resentment, dilute even his outbursts 
of moral indignation, and play the 
role of the impassive, detached, scien- 
tifie spectator, he will attain to a clar- 
ity and a power in his handling of 
the disorders of juvenile life un- 
dreamt of by the older methods. 


ETHICAL SPORTSMANSHIP 


And to this clarity and power will 
be added the joys that flow from suc- 
cessful and triumphant accomplish- 
ment—the joys of the ethical battle, 
the thrills of ethical sportsmanship. 
Qui amat non laborat. After all, 
science is but another name for char- 
ity. Understand and you will forgive. 


The modern teacher, thus, will ul- 
timately be led to look upon the more 
common forms of juvenile wayward- 
ness simply as disorganizing incidents 
of normal ethical development (un- 
moral but not necessarily immoral), 
as lapses from the difficult process of 
adjustment to the adult social life 
and as having definite and usually re- 
movable causes. And he will go for- 
ward to the conquest of these disor- 
ganizing elements not in fear but in 
confidence. And knowing the un- 
moral character of most of the disor- 
ders of youth, and knowing the inev- 
itability of their recurrence, he will, 
rather than avoid them, welcome them 
with scientific glee as magnificent op- 
portunities to test his skill in the up- 
building of character and in the crea- 
tion of the greatest handiwork of 
man—the perfect human personality. 


In our next article, as a corollary 
of the points of view given above, we 
shall consider the subject of ethical 
age and the ethical quotient, and give 
the natural history of that fascinat- 
ing invention of human genius—the 
lie. 
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E TRAVEL GUILD, tice 
1 Fath ee NEWYORK Wore asigee Conn 


Anna M. Schaedler 
Republican Candidate 
for 
CONGRESSMAN 
AT LARGE 


PLATFORM 


Economy 
in all affairs of Government 


Peace by Arbitration 
Friendly with all Nations; 
entangling alliances with 
none 


Modification 

of the 18th Amendment 
No Cancellation 

of War Debts due America 

THIS IS AN APPEAL 

TO THE 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF ILLINOIS TO PUT A 
WOMAN’S THRIFT 
INTO 

NATIONAL HOUSEKEEPING 


—Pol. Adv. 
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Play all the way 


co BY SEA 
CALIFORNIA 





EARN the joys of going the open- 

air, recreation way. Know the 

joy of waking every morning to a 

day of new pleasures such as only 

the broad, spacious quarters of a 
great liner can give you. 


For the vigorous — deck sports, 
swimming, organized games. For 
those who want rest—broad, quiet 
decks and a well-stocked library. 
For the “travel-minded”—smart 
Havana, and in the Canal Zone, 
Balboa and ancient Panama City. For 
the socially inclined—dances, mas- 
querades, bridge tournaments, gay, 
impromptu parties—and for a//, the 
matchless experience of the Canal 
itself, 


The last word in ocean luxury. Every 
room is outside and many have pri- 
vate baths. The Coast to Coast run 
is made in the record timeof 13 days. 
The food and service are famous 
throughout the world. 


Regular sailings from New York to 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Accommodations for First Class and 
Tourist passengers. 


S.S. VIRGINIA S.S.CALIFORNIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 





Circle Tours to California 


One way by water, via Panama Pacific 
Line, one way by rail with choice of 
route. Round trips from home town 
back to home town. Low summer fares. 
Ideal vacation trips. 


Panama Pacific Line 


*ALL MEW STEAMERS- 
International Mercantile Marine Company 
30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Canada 


Chicago Office, 180 N. Michigan Avenue 
Authorized S.S.and R.R. agents everywhere 
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ILLINOIs TEACHER 
FOR GOOD TEACHERS: 
FOR GOOD POSITIONS: 


Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 
532 Genesee Valley Trust Building 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
AGENCIES 


Rochester, N. Y. 





ALBERT 46th YEAR—Executives and teachers for all kinds of 
Public School work, and men and women for good 

Teachers Agency positions in State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities, and 
Private Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 


25 E. Jackesn Bivd., C have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. Why 
«iS pds Delaine ‘aang, Be > not you? Booklet free. Write today. 








being listed daily. Many on file now. Reg. $1.00. 


® 
V acancles MIDWEST EDUCATIONAL SERYICE 


Box 170 Galesburg, Ill. 








TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 






Experienced placement authorities in charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work 

includes positions from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent 

librarians, secretaries, teachers ye ey education and home economics are on our lists. 
Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois, 


Write for information. Address 






















ONAL COUNSELORS ASS'N, OF 


EDUC Al ! 16 LAFAYETTE BLDOG.- htewndoe! tga Oe | 


25 superior photos (double wt. paper) made for $1.25. Original returned un- 
harmed. Our booklet, ““Psychology of Application,”’ free to members. Write. 
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For a Midwest Mutual Association Economical 

BETTER ‘HE TEACHING POSITION CLEARING HOUSE : 
415 Commercial National Bank Bldg. Efficient 
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Down State's Largest and Finest Hotel 


500 Rooms + 500 Baths 


1 Person + + $2.50 to $5.00 
2 Persons + + $4.00 to $8.00 
Sample Room + + $4.00 to $6.00 


400 Car Garage 
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H. Edgar Gregory, Manager + 
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Reflecting on Our 
P-T Responsibilities 
(Continued from Page 270) 


it over with you. Perhaps these fears 
of mine are unfounded, but we’ve 
been watching pretty closely this year 
the trend toward rewarding the chil- 
dren for getting ahead of somebody 
else. Some rewards seem necessary 
and commendation is absolutely es- 
sential, but I’m afraid the pendulum 
is swinging too far. For years we have 
feted the conquerors on the footbal! 
field and in track, and finally home 
and school decided not to let athletics 
get all the glory. So they began (and 
it seems to be a joint proposition with 
home and school equally responsible) 
to boost the school band, the glee 
clubs, and finally, even the arithmetic 
classes, and the geography and his- 
tory classes. They have honor rolls in 
the schools—which probably do no 
harm—I’m not sure, even that that, 
wouldn’t be better omitted. It seems 
to me that constantly to reward a 
child for doing work that he should 
do because he is capable of doing it, 
creates a false value of achievement 
in his mind. These children in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades have 
a long way to go—a heap of things to 
learn before they’re really educated, 
and they don’t know it—and it’s our 
fault! We, the parents and teachers, 
are making them what they are. Are 
we being fair to them? 


In music the same thing is happen- 
ing. We have contests in the town 
and send the best band and the best 
glee club, (we do it in other depart- 
ments, too; the best typist in the com- 
mercial department, the best pupil in 
extemporaneous speaking, in the Eng- 
lish department) we send these best 
pupils to a similar contest in the dis- 
trict and from the district the win- 
ners go to the state and from the state 
to the national. It helps the standing 
of the school, the parents tell me, to 
send winners out like that! It adver- 
tises the town, the citizens tell me! 
It gratifies the parents, the teachers 
tell me! All right, granted. But what 
is it doing to the children? That’s 
what I want to know. Are we selling 
their souls and their bodies to com- 
mercialize our community? They are 
growing their bodies and developing 
their characters now. 


Some one has said, ‘‘Character is 
the total of one’s habits of thinking 
and feeling and acting. What we 
would have in the character of the 
adult we must put into the habits of 
the child.’’ Are not we establishing 
in our children habits of physical ex- 
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haustion, of wrong mental attitudes, 
of spiritual restlessness? In our eag- 
erness to do so much for our children, 
are we overdoing it? 

Maybe we are not. Maybe I’m fool- 
ishly afraid. But do let us think about 
it together, as we meet and talk and 
work. The responsibilities are ours; 
let us not shirk them; but let us ac- 
cept them and think this thing 
through, as we have learned, together, 
in our Parent-Teacher Associations to 
think other problems through, and do 
what is best for the children. 





Fair Taxation 
(Continued from Page 271) 


sell the property to him. If he cannot 
buy, he can prove that the property 
is undervalued and the state will pay 
him twenty-five per cent of the in- 
ereased revenue. This gives work to 
young lawyers. When Ohio intro- 
duced such a system, the amount of 
taxes collected from small home own- 
ers and farmers was reduced, but the 
total income to the state was much 
larger. 

Personal property is not generally 
taxed under modern systems. The 
farmer and small home owner cannot 
escape it, because what they own is 
in plain view and everyone knows its 
value, while everyone else beats it. 
For the personal property tax, mod- 
ern states substitute a tax of about 
sixty eents per hundred dollars par 
value on all stocks and bonds and 
have companies report to the state or 
actually pay the tax and deduct it 
from dividends paid to the owners. 
When the argument is advanced that 
this kind of tax can’t be collected, it 
is an insult to your intelligence. De- 
linquency in paying income taxes is 
about all the authorities can convict 
arch criminals of nowadays. 

Sinister interests would reduce the 
service of the state to the average 
citizen. Reform faces powerful lob- 
bies and the fact that most legislators 
would pay more taxes under a mod- 
ern system. 

They propose a sales tax which 
would be regressive, the worst fault 
a tax can have. The poorer one is, 
the more of his income he must spend, 
and the larger the percentage of his 
income he would contribute to the 
support of the state. Taxes should be 
based upon ability to pay. When the 
people know that, we will get tax re- 
form. Newspapers and agricultural 
magazines won’t educate the people 
about taxation. Every teachers’ meet- 
ing should have an expert on taxation 
speak, and this should be encouraged 
at every other meeting of good citi- 
zens. Bad government rides the back 
of bad taxation. 
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We need Good Teachers for Good Schools and 

I daily. ENROLL NOW. National 
Teachers Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., 8 Branches 
serving 20 States. 





A monthly magazine devoted to 
I h Poe Contemporary Verse ; send 50 cents 
e t for the current sumber. 
University Press, Maple at Arcade, St. Louis, Me. 








WRITE SHORT STORIES — Hundreds of 
magazines want short stories from new writ- 
ars. Learn how. Earn money; perbaps fame. 
A well known author who is constantly sell- 
ing his own stories, will teach you by writ- 
ing a story with you. Not a “course”. What 
a thrill it is—your first check for a story! 
Write Dept. 8S. AUTHORS ASSOCIATED, 
22 North Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 











CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed rtunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing; tai pmaintained 
— veh .~ t — of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow,gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 








University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 





Dean of the SUMMER 
University of Colo 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 


1 

UARTER (DEPT.O) 

| 

| 

Graduate School Bulletin—— 7 
| 

| 

! 


. Boulder, Colo. 
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This is the year for 


EUROPE 
7106... 


foradelightful crossing in mod- 
ern Tourist Class—and prices 
in Europe are at rock-bottom. 











VEN the limited vacation budget 

will take you to Europe this year. 
Via White Star and Red Star youtravel 
in the best of company, with every 
comfort, good food and jolly times, 
at fares as low as $106 one way, 
$187.50 round-trip. 


And while you are in Europe you'll 
find prices amazingly low. Your 
American dollar goes further than it 
has in years. It’s literally true that if 
you can afford any vacation at all you 
can afford Europe this year. 


There are NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS 
on the Tourist Class liners de luxe, 
Pennland and Westernland. Their en- 
tire former Cabin accommodations 
(best class) are devoted exclusively 
to Tourist. The only steamers of their 
kind in the world. 


Also, delightful Tourist Class on such 
famous liners as Majestic, world’s 
largest ship; Olympic, Homeric, Britan- 
nic and her new sister, the Georgic, 
Belgenland, Lapland and many others. 


Several sailings each week to the 
principal ports of Europe and the 
British Isles. 


Send for fascinating literature de- 
scribing our Tourist Class in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U.S.and Canada. 
Chicago Office, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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EUROPE 4 eave baat aamelel $308 


Most in sive tours of general interest ever 
offered. heaper tham staying at home! For 
students, teachers, and others of general interest. 
Business management Amerop Travel Service. 


Address 
United States Lines (ov tin 
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There is a Hotel in 
NEW YORK 

That allows a SPECIAL RATE 

to EDUCATORS 

from all over the world 

A HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS 
Near Largest Department Stores...Con- 
venient to Theatres... Opposite Famous 


Churches...In the midst of the city but 
away from the Noise. 


Largest Hotel Lounge in New York ... Educators 
Room ... Library... Radio Rooms ... Coffee Shop 


A Recommended Hotel for Educators 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


For One From For TwoFfrom For Three From 
~ $2.50 $4.00 $4.50 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
NEW YORK 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON 
Manager 
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Two Tours for the Price of One! 
34 Days $269 
Including ma and Necessary Pullman 
Chicago and retu 
DOMESTIC PORTION—WASHINGTON, NEW 
YORK, BOSTON. 
EUROPRAN PORTION — ENGLAND, HOL- 
LAND, BELGIUM, ANCE. 
Pesccnelhy conducted, een European 
to sail on new MOTOR 
VESSEL OOP RITANNIC the sensation of the 
Atlantic, from New York; or popular 8.8. 
LAURENTIC from Montreal. 


The Earl B. Hubbell Company 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





One Price EUROPE sm 
Individual $179.00 onaste 
Party Travel Up Wek 


All Expense Tours 
New York te New York 
THE TRAVEL WORLD IS ASTOUNDED A’ 
VALUES WE ARE OFFERING. WRITE ra ONCE 
FOR BOOK OF 100 TOURS 46 SAILINGS. 
H. C. Cook Tours, Hotel Morrison, Chicage 











PRINCIPALS-- SUPERINTENDENTS 
an Income throughout the Summer 


A Company doing an international business 
is now sponsoring an educational service 
for teachers and schools. A few young men 
teachers needed to represent us. Must have 
car and be free to travel. Minimum guar- 





antee of $50.00 per week to those who qual- 
ify. Give full details including age, sales 
experience if any, and date school closes. 
We train all representatives. 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
155 North Clark St., Chicago 








ASTOUNDING 
Educational Tour Value 


te 
NEW YORK 


via 


Alton—Baltimore & Ohio— 
New York Central Railroads 
Visiting 
Washington, Mt. Vernon, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Niagara Falls 
All-Expense Tour 
Includes railroad fare, modern steel 
coaches, first class hotels, all meals, 

sightseeing trips, guide fees. 
Lv. Springfield 11: pom. June 19th, 1982 


“ Lincoln 12:05 p 

“ Bloomington _ 50 -~ _ vet « ad 
“ Pontiac 1:30p.m “ set sad 
“ Dwight 1:55pm. “ oat « 


All-Expense Tour to Europe $258.00 


Write for itinerary and further 
information to 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
TRAVEL CLUB 
400 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
Consult your local agent or E. H. Yarke, 


D.F.&P.A., The Alton Railroad Co., 
Springfield, Ml. 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston: 


Burke: Speech on Conciliation with 
America, edited by Howard DeForest 
Widger, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston. Cloth. 103 pp. List 
price, 48 cents. 

Old Testament Narratives, selected and 
edited by Roy L. French and Mary Daw- 
son, Brantwood Hall. Selections are pre- 
sented in historical sequence, each pre- 
ceded by connective material. Cloth. 291 
pp. List price, 60 cents. 

Psychology of High School Discipline, 
by Ralph W. Pringle, Principal, University 
High School, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. Third of a series 
which derives its unity from the common 
method of approaching secondary educa- 
tion—a psychological rather than a socio- 
logical or historical method. The first 
book, Adolescence and High-School Prob- 
lems, attempts to apply the psychology of 
adolescence to modern curriculum-making, 
the junior high school, and various prob- 
lems of social administration. The second, 
Methods with Adolescents, employs our 
knowledge of the adolescent intellect in 
determining the content, method of pres- 
entation, and classroom technique of the 
major academic high-school subjects. The 
Psychology of High-School Discipline fills 
a gap in the literature of discipline. It is 
confined solely to adolescents. It applies 
the latest findings of psychology to the 
problems of conduct control. Mr. Pringle 
attacks the problem of discipline from 
new angles. His chapter on the little un- 
derstood endocrine glands is a notable con- 
tribution. Cloth. 374 pp. Price, $1.60. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Reflections of A Resident Expatriate, by 
Gerald Chittenden. A commentary on the 
American Scene by one who announces 
himself as a non-competitive man and 
proud of it. “My battle-scarred acquaint- 
ances,” says the author, “rather resent the 
fact that I am still alive after nearly half 
a century of detachment from the life typi- 
cal of Americans. They regard me as a 
sort of resident expatriate, and probably 
they are right in so doing.” Having an- 
nounced his point of view, Mr. Chittenden 
proceeds to record his reflections. He finds 
something very like ruin apparent in 
these six departments of our life—eco- 
nomics, politics, social theory, religion, do- 
mesticity and education. He finds that our 
culture is that of escape from realistic liv- 
ing. He finds that the combative and the 
competitive in our national life are breed- 
ing disunion. His solution of our national 
difficulties is somewhat startling. Again 
to quote the author: “The values of the 
resident expatriate—the human values 
which I have attempted to define—breed 
doubt that size and greatness are the same, 
and belief that the man is more important 
than his tools.” Cloth. 165 pp. Price, $1.50. 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York: 

Comenius, by M. W. Keatinge, M.A., D. 
Sc., Reader in Education, University of 
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| Lerl Us Supply Your Needs | 
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> Chicahaneiliaa I fe 

Announcements—Programs | 
« Social Stationery—Office Forms | SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
<i) on, LOS ANGELES 
Write us ices 

" aang SUMMER SESSION 
ve 1932 


~ [||] HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 


H. L. Wmuamson, President 


on 219 South Fourth Street ace Illinois 
“a —— — 


Pilati dian Gt cin  cealitte isis, 
ional departments offered by the combined resident 

































































and visiting faculty of recognized leaders in education. 
io- 4 Combine your summer vacation plans with summer 
. study in Southern California. Unsurpassed recreational 
of opportunities. @ Located in metropoliten Los 
iz, Angeles, thirty minutes from the mountains or the sea. 
db- For bulletin of complete information, address Dean 
Lester B. Rogers, 3551 University Park, Los Angeles. 
in 
28. First Session, June 17 to July 29 (6 units) 
. Second Session, July 29 to September 2 (6 units) 
e 
lis Olympic Games will take plece July 30 to August 14 
is 
es 
he 
le 
m 
‘n- 
n- 
>. > 7 
N.E.A. Convention—Atlantic City 
55 Special Train for Delegates, Members and Their Friends 
/ From Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 
by West kc 
he 
es . 
ad Hotel Abraham Lincoln 
it- 
he Springfield’s newest, finest and most 
7 modern hotel. 
a Circulating ice water in every room. 
af Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
en Excellent cuisine. 
- Large and airy sample rooms. 
“qj ° =: From Chicago and Return $198.00 Personally Conducted 
> Private Dining voome. > foe ‘from Other Cities 
ur Suites f or large p arties. Transportation, Pullman, Meals, Hotels, Rooms with Bath, 
v- Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. Sighteccing, Special Entertainment, Handling of Baggage, 
he o ° HIGHSPOTS OF THIS WONDERFUL ITINERARY 
d- Florentine Palm Room for card parties Washington — Mount Vernon — Philadelphia — Valley Forge — 
: One Week in Atlantic City — — a ape — Steamer to Boston — 
al and teas. Bunker Hill — Concord — Lexi — Steamer to Halifax — 
in ° ° ; ul Motor sour yea LARD OF ‘EVANG is LINS - Quebec — 
- Reservations given prompt and caref Montreal — » through Thovssed Islands — Torente — 
es attention. Three Weeks Travel at a Cost Never Offered Before } 
h d trip last h : 
“ Three hundred rooms, three hundred cay Sees. & pre yp A ae ee 
-- baths. (Coupon Below Brings Full Particulars) ly 
. ate 
50. GEO. W. POWERS, a3] 
70 Rates two dollars and up. Director of Transportation, 111 W. Washington, Chica bil 
I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please send illustrated booklet. tt 
° nd Al beat 
” Springfield Name ae ae 
, Illinois iN 
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Oxford; Visiting Professor, University of 
California at Los Angeles. One of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Education Classics. The bulk of 
this book is a reprint in a slightly short- 
ened form of the Great Didactic first 
translated into English by the author in 
1896 and since then reprinted several 
times. This is prefaced, however, by a 
chapter on the life of Comenius and com- 
ments on his educational views. Illustra- 
tive pages from textbooks of Comenius are 
reproduced. Cloth. 255 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Pestalozzi, by Lewis Flint Anderson, 
Professor of the History of Education, 
Ohio State University. Another of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Education Classics composed of 
selections from Pestalozzi’s writings at 
successive stages of his career which at 
the same time aid the reader to a fairly 
accurate conception of his work as a 
whole. Cloth. 283 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Henry Barnard On Education, by John 
S. Brubacher, Assistant Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Education, Yale 
University. A third of the McGraw-Hill 
Education Classics. An introductory chap- 
ter on the life and writings of Henry 
Barnard is followed by a chapter in which 
quotations from the writings of Barnard 
are commented on and amplified by the 
author. These are organized under the fol- 
lowing heads: Public Interest in Educa- 
tion, Its Extension and Stimulation; So- 
clological Factors Conditioning Educa- 
tion; General Aims of Education; Grad- 
ing of Schools; Public and Private 
Schools; Methods of Instruction; The 
Curriculum; Teachers; Educational Ad- 
ministration. Cloth. 298 pp. Price, $2.00. 

NOBLE’ AND NOBLE, 76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York: 

Graded Sentences for Analysis, by Mary 
B. Rossman and Mary W. Mills. Divided 
into seven sections, these sentences illus- 
trate the various principles of Grammar 
and follow a definite sequence so that they 
may be used with any standard Grammar. 
Not Grammar for Grammar’s sake, but 
Grammar as a base for literary style is a 
principle that the authors have kept be- 
fore them; so that they have been careful 
to include no single sentence that does not 
illustrate some thought or process suitable 
to the age and grade of pupils for whom 
the work is intended. Cloth, 106 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY, Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois: 

Materials and Methods of Geography 
Teaching, by Mae T. Kilcullen. An out- 
standing feature of this book is the high 
degree of adaptability to all of the lead- 
ing geography texts in their relation to 
map study. The text is divided into two 
parts. Part I deals with wall maps of 
both the political and the political-physi- 
cal types while Part II presents outline 
maps, both blackboard and desk. Sug- 
gestive tests, group exercises, source ma- 
terials, and general information are all 
given extensive consideration. Co-opera- 
tion of the publishers of the various 
geography books in use today is evi- 
denced in the attractive illustrations and 
the adaptability of material to these dif- 
ferent texts. This book should be equally 
valuable in rural and city schools. Cloth. 
218 pp. Price, $1.25. 
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WANT A GOVERNMENT JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 A YEAR 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United State 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage, because of 
their ini ducati Over 20,000 intments dur- 
ing the next year. These have big pay, and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. R234, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now 
-— > teachers, and full particulars telling 
i 4 . 


RN MON 
a oapalen EY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home 


Vacation Position 


Go places; meet people; earn money. We 
pay you a salary, commission and train fare. 





Educators Association 
58 East Van Buren St. Chicago, Il. 







































Consult the originator of Student 
Tours and specialist in econom!- 
pean Travel for the intel- 
lectual elite. Benefit from the ex- 
perience of 15,000 satisfied guests. 


TRAVEL CLUB 
sueeee. N. ¥. Write for Booklet A 
















Hotel Lincoln-Douglas 














Quincy, Illinois 































































The New Lincoln-Douglas Hotel 


175 Rooms--All With Bath 


Dining Room and Cafeteria in Connection 
Rates—$2.00 Up 


Operated Under Same Management as 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

















Fireproof Structure 
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